SURVIVING CRIMEAN NURSES. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. Illustrated. 
july, 1908. 
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In cases where artificial rearing 
has to be resorted to, Doctors 
agree that milk, usually fresh 
cow's milk, is essential. Mothers 
should particularly remember that 
it is of the highest importance 
that this milk should always be 
the purest and freshest obtainable. 


But no matter how pure and fresh the milk is, it does not suit the stomach 
and the constitutions of the vast majority of babies. It contains too much curd, 
too little sugar, and generally too little fat. The curd, also, so far differs from 
that of human milk, that, apart from its quantity, it is difficult for a baby to digest. 


When Benger’s Food is added to diluted milk, according to directions 
on the tin, the natural sugars are increased, and the curd rendered easy 
of digestion. Cream is added, or milk specially rich in cream is used, to make up 





the deficiency in fat. 


For these reasons Benger’s Food will be found valuable in cases of weak 
digestion in babies and during the weaning period. In cases of malnutrition in 
young growing children, it will be found of great service in supplying a well 


balanced diet containing all necessary food elements in suitable proportions. 


Mothers are invited to send for Benger’s new booklet—“* A Concise Guide ! 


to the Rearing of Infants.” In this little work, an effort has been made to deal 


with many of the most common doubts and difficulties which occur in connection 
with the rearing of babies. It is written by competent authorities, and contains 
important chapters on the choice of milk, modification of milk, hours of feeding, 
how to give food, the quantity at each meal, overfeeding, temperature, 


constipation, and weaning, etc. Post free on application to : 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


Benger’s Food is sold by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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She Health Carper 





It has ta aken ear costly e fo pawns nt to pe rfect the “‘ Ludcord "—strongest 
and most able Carpet « rket. The “Ludcord” is seamless. It 
is reversib.e-— te that. It is tow in price, because woven on a special loom. 
Phere are nume tations —Wh See that you getthe real thing— 
freloar's “* Lu r exquisite colours and designs. yds. by 2 yds., 
10/6; 32 y“ y 3) 18/6; gyds. by 3yds., 21-3 4 yds. by 3) yds., 26/6, 
Can be supplied in Stair Carpets and Rugs. Particulars sent on application. 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, Dept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.¢. 
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The Best Way Out of Sickness 


If acensus of public opinion were taken on the subject of family remedial 
preparations, it is more than probable that BEECHAM’S PILLS would 
occupy the premier position as a curative factor in the matter of ailments 
connected with the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys, and digestive organs 
generally Thousands can testify to the wonderful efficacy of these 
pills. Many sufferers have been cured by a simple course of them. 
Many again find that in order to keep well it is only necessary to 


TAKE 


an occasional dose. In short, the best way to avoid sickness—or, being 

ick, to ensure a cure—is a judicious use of this medicine There are few } 
case of di peptic troubles so far advanced that BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will not greatly benefit, and indeed it is rare that perfect recovery does not 'S 
follow their use, if taken according to instructions. No occasion for 

despondency or hopelessness need exist. Brighter and happier days are in , 

store for all ailing ones who will take 

* 

a 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Seeeeereeoeeeoeoee 


A A ln lll tl nln nln li ln li la tl lal ll. li 





Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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The Y 4 
The Ingersoll 


5/- Watch 4 JS 4 
keeps good 
time all the 
time. The reliability (J i 
and high standard of ™ the “ Ingersoll” is amply proved by the 
long continued and ever increasing demand for it. 
























Sold under our 

binding guar- 

antee by 10,000 
dealers. 





Regular men’s size, open face, real lever, lantern pinion, 
keyless action—stem-winding and = stem-setting; non- 
magnetic ; cases in nicke!l, gun-metal or gold plate finish 
Forsale by leading shopkeepers, butif your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 5 - and we will send watch to you by return post. Bookiet Free. 


Other “ Ingersoll" Watches—K<¢ lipse, 6/-; Triumph, 7/6; and the Ladies’ Midget Watch, 8/6. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 
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By Special Appointment to By Special Appointment to 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.M. THE KING. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








NUTT 
| ZWILL 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd. 


COVENTRY—Daimler Works. LONDON—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER--60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM 96-98, Derby Road. BRISTOL — 18, Victori# Street. 
BRIGHTON—Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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KODAKS | 


q Everything necessary for Kodak picture-making finds ample 
room in a corner of your Gladstone. A Kodak makes splendid 
records of your holiday rambles and excursions. It requires 
no technical know ledge on your part and no darkroom at 
any stage. You load in daylight. You develop in daylight. 
You can carry film for dozens of pictures in your pocket. 


Kodaks from 5/- Complete Outfits from 13/- 


ROOAK, tTo., a 61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
V5 o, Che i. te nth tte Big ed te eect ia ‘40, a 
L mn m, W.C.; and all Dealers 


An Illustrated Booklet telling all about Kodak 
Picture-Making, post free. 
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WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and ——— 


To Rectify Anzemia N 


Should Give 













after you have given it DOGINE regularly. 


To Relieve Exhaustion. 
engthu 


€ . 7 
To Prevent Influenza. \ Price 2/6, or six times the quantity, 10/6, 


LADIES 













' PET Bess 


the great Tonic for Dog: s 
DOGINE kee] s the blood pure 
disease, and gives a smooth, healthy appearance to 
their coats. Your Dog will look better and feel better 


vents and cures Distemper. Can be obtained at ; 
Chemists’and Stores, or direct from W. Witson & Co., 
24, Hart Street, Oxford Street, London, 












SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 











GENTS G3 LADIES’ 43° 
ER 
REFUSE ALL NoT MOULDED REDFERNS 





COLEMAN & CO., Lt 
d., Win i 
Works, Norwich. — 
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Turog Bread 


On your breakfast table TUROG, the brown bread that is light in 


crumb, iS always welcome. 


Tasty and nourishing, light and d 


ligestible 


— it is food that really does supply strength to fit you for a strenuous 


day. 


Do not ask for brown bread. Ask for TUROG. 


Millers of Turog Flour.—SPILLERS & BAKERS, Ltp., 


At all bakers. 


CARDIFF, 












FREE with —— Is. size, a LINEN STRET( re 
LD by STATIONERS, CHEMIsIs & STORES; or 















“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE’ 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER | 
KIND IS PREFERRED. 4:3: legate 





E KUAL, LON DON, 




























BRITA ANNIA. 


cdc go and every member of your fi 


a4mmily wear it, 
) against chills, is all oll ey 





never shrinks, 
MF is hi ghly recommended. 



















NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 


WHY LIMP 


with CORNS, 




















M. F. THOMPSON, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 
17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
Proprietor of the great Scot 


t B wey teat ke ag od for 


$s 1 


f \ 





eee s Cuide to onan free. 


























Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Fu particulars as to this class of put ty, by means of a 
rg r ber of the above, circulating England, Scotland, and 
be had on application to the Manag r, Advertisement 
Jepar CASSELL & COMPANY, mited, La Belle Sauvage, 
ludgate H London, E.C, 
All inquiries Je dail letter orders to be sent to Belfast. 
‘Collars. “Ladies, from 3/11 per dozen 
Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen 
Cuffs £ or Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozer 


COLLARS, CUFFS,“ : 




























NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


the world-renc 
BURGESS’ ‘LION OINTMENT. 
ar rom vit 















z trated 1 B ers pat UN : 
Price f . Db NCI : 
sh Shier 2 AND SHIRTS | cies ; Ian ke 
14 ‘ (men t Princes Sold by all Chemi-ts. 7id.. 1 pert ry} t free for P.O. from 
ROBINSUN & CLEAVER “ELF FAST; and at 156 to 17 70, Regent St, fre Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 59, Gray’s Inn Road, London, Advice gratis, 
=— Y GOLD Medal, the first of its kind, 1 
ITIS CHILD'S PLAY A hek | by Mr \\ A. Ye irs slev, for his 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH 





yf" DUCHESS’ 
“4 BOOT POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy Does not 
injure the leather, 
cake on the boots, 
or soil the clothes. 












STEPHENSON BROS., 
BRADFORD. 


etors: 


LTD., 
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success in the treatment of stammering school- 


Y ear sley $s 
more 


Darwen. Mr. 
ammering for 
but he resolutely decided 


in 
from 
years, 


children 
agonies 
twenty-five 
to out 
result was the 
invention—by which he cured himself and | 
cured many others. Wi 


Mr. 


every means of 


Auto-Phonic Method—his ow 


seck 


since 


children of Lancashire 


th the school 
Yearsley has been 


suffered 
than 


u 


relief, and the 


nN 


1as 


} 


Ss {h- 
remarkably successful, even 1 the most di 


cult cases 


We may add that his system has 


4 ] 
been recognised by the Board of Educatiol 
at Whitehall. 

readers kindly men THe Quivirk. 
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When you order Ginger Ale—look for the 
Cantrell & Cochrane label on the bottle. It 


is your guarantee of quality—that the makers have used the 
best natural water and the finest ingredients obtainz ible. The 
best is good enough for you—and nothing else. Therefore order 


CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S 
BELFAST GINGER ALE 
Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. (Est. 1852.) 


Dustin and BeLeast. Depots: Lonpon, Liverroot and GLascow. 
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THE Or IVER. 


FIRST CLASS FARE 6° 




















TWO GREAT SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 
Pearson’s Magazine. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 
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JUNE NUMBER. JULY NUMBER. 
(On Sale through June.) (On Sale July Ist.) 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Rose v. Carnation. Young Lord Stranleigh (New Series). 
By MARCUS WOODWARD. By ROBERT BARR. 
Matafelika. By BARRY PAIN. a Railway Across the Sea. 
The Ghost Kings. By G. A. SEKON. 


Uninvited. By BARRY PAIN. 
Are We as Beautiful as our Great- naw . 
Great-Grandmothers ? Beautiful Gardens. 
By J. A. MIDDLETON. By MARCUS WOODWARD. 
The Tale of the Pearl Pirates. The Tale of the Missing Passengers. 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. By BEATRICE. GRIMSHAW. 
The Cripple Craftsmen of the Potteries. 
By THE Wolfe and Quebec. 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 3y WALTER WOOD. 
FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 6d. 
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PORTABLE, BUILDINGS. 
tat cet eeercecrer | ft ON YOUR 
en HOLIDAYS 


You will have to write letters, send off 
picture post cards, take notes, or per- 
haps do some sketching. Don't 
scratch along with your ancient steel 
pen or the wretched things found as 
a rule in public I laces. Get a 
“SWAN” of your own—fitted 
with your favourite nib—and with 
the exception cf an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit is 
complete for a lifetime. 
























Requires no adjustment se fore 
Starting y SHARING 1OTUN 


“SWAN” PENS 
are guaranteed. 





Prices 10/6 upwards, post free. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Co., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, 
a w.c. 

Branches 3 apside, E.C.; 
5a, Regent St Ww ; 3, Exchange 
St., Manch ster and at PARIS, 
BRUSSELS, and NEW YORK, 





P'geon Cotes, 186. Sports Pavilion, £11 10s 








tl 


W. COOPER, 751, Old Kent Rd., London, S.E. 


ZBillenburys Foods 


A PAMPHLET ON 1WIANT FEED/NG 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 





















MOTHER & CHILD. 424, 64 months old. Fed Hom birth on the Allenbutys Foods... 
Me = = —— SN 


es 








HY The ad : : : . 

| ; Milk Foods closely resemble human sail in composition and they 

1 i } Thev prot te x rous and healt levelonpment, and cl ildren 
{ Pamphlet ¢ ae tt , FREE 


ALLEN & HANBUR RYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, , LONDON. Z, 
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The Summer Cream 


Contains no Grease. 
FLUOR CREAM 
nly re cally i a 


I l If “ye ‘ee ° 
ner cream is RATURAL S cue 
r so harmless. 


») benefici al, 


‘Ioilma 


Fiuor Cream 


1 liciou ly fragrant and sim imparts the 
il cleansin year toning virtues 
ICILMA NATURAL WATER It cannot grov 
hair, needs no powder to hide it, and has none 
of the lange rous alfter-ettect I greasy Creams 
It is, too, the most economical of all 
WARD Never t 


VG 


creams. 


bin hite paper t 
il €a 


SAMPLES. pep 
nh 4 How to Tell a Good Cre 
-ICILMA CO., LTD., 


14a, Rosebery Avenue, Leadea, E.c. 





(Dept. 72., 
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- AT THE .. 


Fresh Air 
Homes 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


At ST. LEONARDS, BENHILL, and OLD WIND 


SOK, mothers are w 1 with their | 

al ill : Hil \ i rw rh iw i 
much-needed CILANGE fh Which she would otherwis 
! lebarred I} rs | what thev can \ 


Vo 


FUNDS, old clothes, books, toys, furniture, 


pictures, &Sc., are sorely needed. 


DISPENSARY AND MEDICAL 
MISSION 


saatgge- “3 és00 mie rp 
ERE! AIMIISSION bs 


CHEQUES Rarcla ( Ar 

















IRON versus RUBBER. 
A GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


A wearer of 





WOOD-MILNE revo.vine 


HEEL PADS writes : 


“ Dear Sirs, 
“As a wearer of your HEEL PADS I think 

you may like to hear of my experience. 
“I had a pair of pads fixed to my boots several months ago. 
They are not half worn down, but the iron screws have THREE TIMES 
worn through, showing how much better your rubber lasts than does 


iron itself, 


HAS SAVED ME A GUINEA.” 





The rubber is as good as ever. 





THIS PAIR OF HEELS 





ONLY WOOD-MILNE WILL DO THIS. 
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ALEX. LEFEVER, -x=" 
Complete House and 226, OLD ST, LONDON, E.C. 


Office Furnisher, (Opposite Ol Rly. Station, C.S.L.R. and C. and G.N. Rlys.) 








New Premises now open. Acres of Showrooms. £30,000 Stock to select 
from. Intending Purchasers should call and inspect before deciding. 





HOW TO FURNISH 
ARTISTICALLY. 


Three-roomed flat for 25 gns. 
Four - - 45 ,, 
Six », housefor65 ,, 
Eight - °° SO .. 






iit r 


ce nm i 





II 





See our Compact Guide 

s to Furnishing. . 

wt ' Solid Oak Hall Bench, 3 it., 
15/6 15/6 


New Season’s Catalogue 166 and 
Compact Guide post free on 
application. 





| Country Orders over £2 Carriage 
Paid. 




































CHIVE 


CARPET SOAP,A@ ; 











f HERS aC AP WORK 
a 
 — 
a Oxfo 


ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH BOUGHT. 


The Queen's Hospital for 
Children 


Late “North Eastern” Hospital) Acup ora Gallon of Coffee canbe 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. MADE IN ONE MINUTE 

















Patron—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


X 120 ceps muse. x WOU Maaa mL) a Os 


Help Jrgon tly Needed. 


T. Gr 


RETAINS THE FLAVOUR OF FRESHLY ROASTED COFFEE 





Secretary 
Pp 


Sankers ; Barclays, Lombard Street 
dn z 
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LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE & 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


This Mission of Mercy appeals to the sympathy 
and help of every Christian man and woman. 


6 DAINTY, 
i ‘ 8) 


Al 


O 


BIRTHDAY CARDS 








FRIENDLESS 


£15 AND ©: 


I 


THE SPANISH JADE 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


FALLEN. ©" 


The Committee very earnestly appeal for help. 





6s. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 




















Now Ready. 


The STORY-TELLER 


Richard Marsh 
Headon Hill 


Walter Grogan 
C. C. Andrews 


The July Number of 


Public opinion carries great weight, and public opinion has 

declared in favour of * The Story- Teller.” When it was 

first published it was at once declared to be the premier 

all-fiction magazine, and this reputation it has kept. The 

present number is an excellent one, containing a wealth 

of capital stories by the best-known authors of fiction. 
There are stories by 


Rafael Sabatini 
Lillias C. Davidson 
Phillips Oppenheim 
Capt. Frank Shaw 


and many other writers. While there is, of course, the 

usual long complete novel which forms such a popular 

feature of this popular magazine. This month the novel is 
entitled “On the Heels of the Past,” and is by 


Blanche Eardley 








4 





14.) The July * Story-Teller” 4.4. 


net 











Now Ready 
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THE pearact DISINFECTANT. 

ywhere »/6, and 4/6 a bot 

A MOST USEFUL 
BOOK FREE 
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Disinlectioa protects your Health. 


Izal means | » protection against disease. It is the 
one d nt you can rely upon to kill germs at their 
inception ompletely remove bad smelis. In times 
of sickt nd epidemic diseases its value is beyond 
calcul Izal is more efficacious than even corrosive 
iblim or carbolic acid, yet the dangers attending 

u substances are absent in Izal. 

You < Izal as safely in drawing-room as in 

bl r It is harmless to animals and human 
} ne tructive of clothes, but positive death to 
all A shilling bottle makes 20 gallons. 


tle. 















Thirsty still? 








ha had a long 
ethine ! Get ome 
ract of Herbs and make 
A draught is so delicious 
enir and that 
It health-giving, 
s 2d. a gallon | 
] p \ i} n Br ng 
t For 
f nearest a iaposterd. GOOD! 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. A it’s 


ASON’S 


<< 


Ettesccseeseeserssesess 


perry rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr ir 
“*“VOWEL’’ 
WASHING, WRINCING, & 
MANGLING MACHINES. 


“ Simplest and Best.” 


ebrated Machines 


. save 
time, money, and labour 
DD ure the linen, 
Will wa h yall ki ds of articles 
Month’s Free Trial. 
Illustrated Catalogue (39) | 





P LIBERAL CASH TERMS. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
LONDON . . 141 & 142, High Holborn, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL . 130, Bold Street. 

MANCHESTER Victoria Avenue. 
SALFORD . . Crescent Iron Works. 


FHFSS FHSS SH SS SESS FESS SSH SGS: 


RE FFFSSFSS OSTFSSSFFSFSHSA 
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& BAYLISS, Lt 












MANUFACTURERS OF 
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SOPSILLELILECEESD 


FENG CING 


FOR UNEVEN GROUND, 





























Fibs SBR ta Ray) 1 
wwestne. Ss > aay -- \ | LOW PRICES. u 
GATES, &c. EY % tae 
(||) rip WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS :- 
il RVIACIET DL le. Se, gD 
In answering advertisements % ill readers kindly mention THE QUIVER. 


































4 Spiral Spring Need 
Post Paid, 3/6. 


‘4 JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. A.B.) 
—_— Fenchurch heta=retg London, E.Cc. 


be had of Hy 


THE 
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“SANITAS> 


aYED ABOUT ROo 
om \NSTANTLy OMS 


Rovs ALL DISEASE CERm 
$ 


oes? 








“A firm of world-wide fame.”-—TiHit QurrN 


ansren" SB ec eces 2.3 per dozen 
sseseeceeese 26 
ee e-« - 36 
HES i 
landkerchiefsIhave Ladies’ « 9 


«ss 2 
2's Four nals Gentlemen’s 311 


“RR ison & Cleaver 
Sa ind //lus- Line Da 
trated Pr «Lists ‘se viets are 
D, - 2 bea 
= re pourt Circular. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, td 
lars, and Ladies’ Underciothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


ee bed prea r Ltd., , Belfast 


ek 








And at = to 170, en ‘STREET, LONDON. 


i NE All Inquiries for Sampies and al er Ord to be se > Belf 











THE “SANITAS” CO., LIMEHOUSE, 
LONDON, E. 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 





Either of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 


and alter 
















treating of the care of infants during 
: ; 

weaning, with recipes fcr simple diets, 

sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 


infants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


will be 
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The law of the Bath is a paradox quite, 
For would you be healthy and strong, 


with Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


you are sure to be right, 


But wash without Wright’s you'll be wrong. 
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Collier’s Son a Professor of Greek 


\HERE is a call to work to those at home 
And 


men 


‘| 
It 1 icce] 


1 x4 
yT 


is well as to those who go abroad. 
ted by a noble 
just as representative of the nation 
is that which carries thi tidings afi 
t the wealthiest of our noble- 


company ol 
e*T 
glad il 


one ¢ 





men, in the Marquisof Northampton, devoting 
long days and anxious nights to the direction 
of that organisation of unparalleled achieve- 
ment the British and Foreign Bible Society 
We find.” says Mr. Ernest A. Bryant. in 
I Ne Self-Help Cassell and Co.), 
ot titled families am the foremost 
supporters of zealous Christian communities.’ 
2 day they will ask in some mission 
fiel \t what college were you trained 
ind t i er will | \t Brecon Con- 
grezat College.” ** What famous man 
had 1 among your professors ?”’ will be 
aske ind the missioner will say. ‘* Thi 
most markable of our professors was_ the 
son of a Welsh collier, who, left fatherless 
at t ve years of age, endured great hard- 
shi} | privation, but finally emerged from 
Mar | College, Oxford, with the B.A 


and B.D. (Wales) added 
honest name of Joseph Jones.” 
boy ot twenty vears ago Is now 
at the college mentioned. 

Dr. John Clittord, the man who fills so 
important a place in British Nonconformity 
had to leave, when he was only ten years of 
age, the village school for the factory. His 
father would take the little chap out of bed 


al } 


degre eS to his 
That poor 
’rolessor of 


Gree k 


four o'clock in the morning, dump him 
down on the cold plaster floor of the 


room, thoroughly to wake him and prevent 


his getting back again to bed. There was 
never any saving when the lad would finish 
his work. It might run on all day and all 
night and tar nto the second day. It is 
not surprising that the life nearly killed him, 
and that he had to find work in a nursery 
garden to save lumsell. He was little more 


than fourteen when the desire for the ministry 


took possession of him, and the tale of his 
struggle for education, a struggle ending 
by the way. in his making himself one of th 
most scholarly men in the pulpit, may | 


read in his biography. 
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CAKEMAKER 


REGISTERED 


H With waice Anyone CAN 
MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES 


“CINSTRUCTIONS INBACH PACKET 7 
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In answering advertisements will 


convenience—and a perfect 
cake-flour. 


Cakeoma is a cake-flour of the finest quaiity containing 
all the dry ingredients required for a cake, mixed and 
ready for use. 


It saves the time, trouble, and difficulty of weighing and 
mixing, and makes any cake and many puddings. 


Useful recipes in each packet. 


$ In 3}d. packets from Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


LATHAM & Co. Ltd., 
LIVERPOOL. 
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FIGUROIDS «x: SLENDER 








If you are like the 
STOUT girl, and 
cannot wear the 
sheath gown, you 
will become like the 
MEDIUM girl, and 
finally like the 
SLENDER girl, who 
can wear the sheath 
gown with grace and 
ease, by taking 


| FIGUROIDS 








These diagrams show what fat 
within one is really like. 



















Fituroids 






Start FIGUROIDS to-day. COUPON. 


' vard ray s { » COUDO = t gx one day treatment 
THE FIGUROID CO., Ltd., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


THE QUIVER. 








WILL 


Fashion decrees that woman must be slender, 
because no stout woman can wear the sheath gown 
hich is the prevailing mode. Corsets will not 
reduce the figure to the required proportions, be- 
cause it Is the hips and not the waist that must te 
compressed to suit the present fashion. 


W 


You who are too stout should therefore com- 
mence taking FIGUROIDS to-day. They will 
remove the fat from the hips, waist, throat, neck, and 
indeed the whole body, gently, naturally and by the 

not only will the figure thus 
be restored, and all the distressing symptoms of 
Obesity removed, but there will be no wrinkles 
formed that is because FIGUROIDS act on 
natural lines. Acid and purgative preparations 


which donot remove fat but remove large quantities 


one scientific method ; 


of watery liquid, dry the skin and underlying tissues 
— sents Lose fe } haretoo oftetr > 
o that wrinkles form which are too often permanent. 


he fat in your daily food passes from the 
stomach into the blood in minute particles, and is 
earried along till it touches the walls of the little 
adipose or fat cells ; it then passes through those 


walls, and is stored within FIGUROIDS so aflect 
those walls that the fat passes outwards again in 
minute particles into the blood, is oxidised or con- 
verted into carbon dioxide and water, and so elimi- 
nated from the body. This is Nature’s way, and 
the only way, because tat cannot leave the body in 
any other form. That is why FIGUROIDS are 
sale and do not cause wrinkles 


In FIGUROIDSs, therefore, you have the one 
genuine scientific remedy tor Obesity which will 
give you a slender figure, and which acts safely and 
naturally and without producing wrinkles. The acid 
in the blood disappears, thus removing the cause of 
Rheumatism and Gout associated with Obesity. No 
harm can result tothe system,the digestion is always 
better, the complexion improves amazingly, and 


t 


the herure becomes so slender that the dress of the 


present fashion can be worn with grace and ease. 








stock, § wry day treatment, and 
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Indigestion *" 








Mother Seigel's Syrup puts your stomach and liver in healthy working order, 
and that is the end of indigestion. Your food digests freely and naturally, your 
body is nourished, and all impurities are driven from your system Writing 
on January 7 last, Mr. James Hainsworth, 27, Shetcliffe Lane, Waggon House, 
long Street, Bradford, Yorks, says ‘*] had no taste for food, and what I ate 
seemed to lie on my chest for hours. Sometimes I had a nasty sick feeling, 
and I was much troubled with wind and dizziness. But when I began taking 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup I soon felt better, and now I am all right again."’ 





























To MOTHER 


SEIGEL’ 


| 







her MS L VI ! now also prepare 


ag Tablet for i under th name of 
Mother Se izel’ s Syrup Tablets. 
Price 2 xd. per bottle. One size only 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


) TRUSSES, BELTS 
EVERY (ARTICLE 


; sick NURSE 
FLEAS BUGS FLIES si. 
4 




















38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 


Tre you CANT 
hich? HAVE BOTH. 


Seery Senamacem aS 

Dr. MACKENZIE’S ) ; hee: 
SMELLING Sf 
BOTTLE? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN ress 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINT . 


Of Al ibM rs pr . oe HIl 

















LADIES. —REMEMBER 
= that for 

PRESERVING & IMPROVING your H 
SKIN and COMPLEXION, 


there is nothing to equal | 


BEETHAM’S | 








It entirely rem« ves a vents all 
| ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, HEAT, nRITATION ETC., 
and keeps Tur Skin Soft, Sn & White, 
Ais. Pie YEAR ROUND. 







Bott! 6d. of all Chemists & Stoves. 


M. ‘Beetham G Son, Cheltenham. | 








) TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, " READING. 
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MuHE histori assem! lage at the Royal 
\lbert Hall, at which the survivors 

© well as men—oi the Indian 

tiny met in solemn commemoration ot 

Sem was Si mething even more than a 


oust d 


spirit) of 
to all who 


ceremony It the 
nation to a sense 1 1ts dut\ 





served it I hours of need, and 
ught to a focus the previously vague 
ents that 
k eo d, 
Or hor 
served better $ neration than poo! 
relief and a pauper’s grave. And in that 
kening to the claims of the veterans 
s realised, t t women who had 
hardships | privations to minister 
them, when wounds or sickness had laid 
low, were 1 less worthy to be re 


with his unfailing 


f the national sentiment, 
Order of 
to whom, 


directed 


nised i nd conferred the 
Nightu 


ise, all thoughts would first be 


gale, 


uch a conne Her work, however 

1 not have beet chieved without het 

€ followers nd, though so late in 

one wou fain hope that the few 

is! very fev who remain with us 

recelve some proof that their devoted 
ae are not 








Miss Nightingale’s Helpers. 

that 

Crimea fall 
those who 

ved with Miss Nightingale, and went with 


At the outset, it is well to remember 
who served in the 
three PT! 


hurses 


ups In the one are 


Tim one party In the second are those 
joned her a few months later under 
s Stanley, a sister of Dean Stanley 
the third ar those wives of soldiers 
lassed as vasherwomen,”” were per- 

ed to go with their husbands to Varna 


ther camps, and who indeed did some 
useful work in nursing, though 


somewhat eclipsed and 


eaing 
Ng 


past has beer 


Ked in the greater attention that has 
Deen given to those of professional 
Ha 
tl iy, representatives of each section 


h us, and it necessary here 


Miss Nightingale 


IS not 


part nilet ; 
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| Surviving Crimean Nurses. 
MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 


herself, whose life’s work has been so re- 
peatedly told. Her eyesight now is not good, 
but her mental activity is as keen as ever, 


the circle around 
passing the peaceful evening of 


and in the loving care of 
het she IS 
her days. 
The Pioneers. 
The original party who started with Miss 
Nightingale numbered thirty-eight. There 
were no slight difficulties in 1854 in bringing 


together a band of women who had had 
some nursing training at least, and every 


Protestant and Catholic institution was 
called upon to provide volunteers. Adver- 
tisements, were inserted in various 
newspapers, and through these came appli- 
from all and conditions of 
women. England was stirred to its depths 
by the knowledge of the misery of the sick 
ind wounded in the Crimea, and every one, 
whether suitable or not, wanted to do some 
thing for the men who were dying in such 
unutterable wretchedness 

Ultimately a party was made up, consist- 
fourteen Church of England sisters 
John’s Home and a Home founded 
by Miss Skelton, ten Catholic 
mercy. three nurses chosen by 
Forrester, who was even before Mr 
Herbert in re ognising the need for nurses at 
the front, and the remaining eleven were 
selected from various sources 

It is with shame that one writes it, but 
at this moment this pioneer band 
who did so much towards laying the founda- 
tion of nursing is passing her declining days 


too, 


cations sorts 


mg ot 
from St 

sisters of 
Lady Maria 
Sydney 


one ol 


dependent on poor law reliet 


Nurse Fagg. 

Nurse Emma Fagg for several years past 
has been an inmate of the Thanet Union 
Workhouse, and though nothing can exceed 
the kindness of the matron, or the just and 
humane attitude of the guardians towards 
her, the point is that the nation should 
not allow any who have rendered it  ser- 
vice in its need to wear a pauper’s dress 
Nurse Fagg was one of those chosen from 
St. John’s Home, and of them Miss Stanley 
placed it on record that ‘“ they were at all 
events well trained and respectable.” 

Her memories of the journey across France 
to Marseilles are perfectly clear, but of the 




































yomen 
b iggage 


had a 


Vectts, 


101 


-recounte d contest 


the 


privilege 


ol 


THE QUIVER. 


Ss among the Boulogne 


carrying 


she has no recollection. 


The 


stormy and protracted voyage 


and 


it 


was not 


unti! 


Nov 


em- 


that Constantinople and Scutarl were 


this 


bal 


rat volved 


the 


task 


ot 








inst 


itute 


Nurse 


She left St John’s Home a year OF SO aft 


her return, and was for several years eng 





in nursing work independently, before goj 
to live with relatives in ( heshire. Bu 
in the later ’eighties adversities came. a 
the struggle was too much for the brave old 
woman to continue any longer. She has 
various friends, among them Lady Bancroft 
who are always pleased to listen to her vivid 
reminiscences of those days, and to hear her 
speak with whole-hearted admiration of 
Miss Nightingale, whom she describes as the 
most wonderful lady she had ever known 
and quite unhke anyone else. 

Mr. Sydney Herbert was delighted with 
the success achieved by Miss Nightingale, 
and thought he could not do better than 
to send her a reinforcing party. In Lord 
Stanmore’s recent biography of the then 
Secretary of State for War may be read, 
however, her extreme clissatistac tion at this 
step. expressed in very vigorous — terms 
Meantime he had asked Miss Stanley, wh 
had help 1 Mi Nightingale in her task of 
selection, to find others, and she had gathered 
around het band of nearly fifty ladies, 
and had started tor the seat ol war before the 
letters of pre test were received, 

Included in it were fifteen Catholic Sisters 

ten Irish and five English and of this 
group Sister Mary Aloysius alone remains, 


living inthe peaceful seclusion ol the Convent 


of Our Lady of Merey mm County Galway. The 














ent 
T the 
eich Wit 
— 
| 








ntere 1 the 


terrible 


} 











th m 
(} - 
gents. The 
) ] 
M 
{ 
fe Gallips 
tS 
¢ + M 
| 
us 
many | 
} 
10Sspital 


idespr¢ id 


te Llu 9 


nursil 





XK lent 


Convent of Carlow soon 
amine of 1848 had caused 
poverty and distress in 
ecalls how the Superioress 
her that more help 

The whole com 
and Sister 
Stanislaus, 


volunteered, 


Mary 


active and devoted 


Kinsale also sent 


came to London. where 


linal) Manning eave 
tation, addressing them 
touching letter Tha 

wretched One 


overcrowded Oil 


red very bad weather 
hed 


their surprise, they 


\ ile had no place 
vever Sister Mary 
five whom she sum 


Hospital there 
orst cases brought 
dest work, especially 

of cholera that raged 
Subsequently she went 
S pened it Balaklava, 


organised and 


SURVIVING CRIMEAN NURSES. 
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where, in official the 


reports, sisters won 
high praise for their conscientiousness and 
zeal. Here she remained until April, 1856, 


othe 
tremendous 


returning with and at Malta 
all enjoyed a reception. At 
Carlow, also, cheers greeted her and special 
thanksgiving were held. She 
resumed her quiet work, first at Carlow and 
subsequently at Gort, where now 
living and taking keen interest still in any- 
thing relating to those stirring days. But in 
her seclusion she was not forgotten, and in 
February, 1897, Queen Victoria conferred on 
her the decoration of the Royal Red Cross. 
One of the most interesting and remark- 
able personalities among this little band 
is Mrs. E. A. Ridges, or Nurse Longley, as 


sisters, 


services ol 


she is 


she is more generally called in the eastern 
counties, where she lives. She has enjoyed 
more recognition than most of those with 


whom she worked, tor Queen Victoria com- 
manded her to attend at Buckingham Palace. 





pinned on a 
as well as 


and 
Crimea ; 
to wear the medals 


presented 


herself 
nursing in the 


and 
medal tor 


granting her permission 


I 
of her husband. In December, 1904, when 
the King and Queen visited Bury St. 
Edmunds, Nurse Longley was presented to 


their Majesties, who shook hands with her, 





noticed her medal, and conversed with her, 
being espe ially solicitous that 
she should keep her shawl closely wrapped 


the Queen 


Nurse Longley’s Experiences. 


Few women have had such exciting and 

\ ed experiences as were hers. The wife 
f a sergeant in the 17th Lancers, she wanted 
ly to go to the front with him, but the 

er was that all the women must remain 

t home. She, however, appealed to Lord 
] hn Russell 1 whose he usehold she had 
held a much-respected position as lady's 
uid and he interven 1 on het behalf, 

permission for her to accompal 


the regiment. It was at the Alma that she 


I Ct re 1 what a battle was, and at its 
Nn her husb | ( illed on het 
( d help tend tl wounded, whici 
: 1 with womanly gentleness. Probably 
I s the nly womat ho witnessed the 
I l Charge of th Light Brigade, and 
relates how she saw the Heavy brigade 
forward from a_ position near Wind- 
Hill, where | 1 Cardigan was stan 
The Light Brig ( with her husband 
reg hem ele ed near l 
n the Ru es were fallis py 
Shi w | in Nolan ride up 
ve the me e to Lord Cardigat 
r he Ru ru dssh 
vy the Light B e dashed tory 
t 1 of u te recklessne 
{ 1 }) il¢ husl ly til 
p het I the awtul « 
e of seeing lum tf When the ret 
t me bac] hue direct 
f death hin lo th 
he re the h the wound 
I I Iles ‘ s 
up ( ta late \ 
vent bullet \ t, leay 
he | rried t hh lit 


i ong the ( 
i WV e li { vy } 
1 But etert hat he sh 
ered rem 
he w where st ( 
fh it 1 
: ‘ pat ~ 1 th ‘ 
1 | ‘ uvh 1 
I e t | ¢ ] 1 ‘ tach 
ove l g | I eep 
\t | n ther s ‘ 


THE QUIVER. 





men. Again, she was the daring Spirit wt 
waded a stream and captured a botile gf 
brandy from some commissariat stores a 
her invalids, with whom, however, she 
could not remain long, as she was summone 
to nurse the Duke of Cambridge until }, 
could be removed home. 
what intractable patient, but he lever 
forgot her ministrations, and she possesses 
many proofs of his kindliness and gr ititud 
For two years and nine months she remained 
in the Crimea, seeing the worst horrors 
fever and privation, and herself suffering 
much from the hardships. 

On_ her 


e 


He Was a SOme- 


return she became a nurse at 
King’s College Hospital, and was the first 
nurse to volunteer for India 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny. She saw 
fighting at Delhi, and was in Lucknow itself 
during terribl 


th se (CTI 
ment 


years m 


service In 


e weeks OI beleaguer- 


Subsequently she remained for 

India, doing good work, and 
married ag 
with whom 








1e came back to England she 


time to Mr. E. A. 


« Spe it m quiet and happy years 
until death called him av 


t ria her 1 va : » tneee 
In the much respected evening of her days 





she has the a care ol most devot 
nephew and ece, but to them the « 
! leit h none have ¢ r be 

iemselves to. s« e her some little p 
In pension or gratuity, that the nation 1s not 
ungrateful to those who serve it faithfully 

| well ; he did 

Mrs. Evans's Recollections. 

In two ( ce e ares g 
wid wl e « ying modest pensions 
from the R Patriotic Fund, and 
re ere u ervice 1 ursing. U 
{ these is M J eth Ey now g 
t Rach ho was one of only 
wom mer! ‘ to ¢ with the 4th (Kk 5 
) ) IX I hie ie Ow R 
ster Re ( { to-da ind 

d co | ‘ ‘ re ese ed Eng 

herself S nd Ireland 

rhe ent was { the fiest 
( cre nt. al ent out, h 
CNP would be ( ed 

gy camp at \V Mrs. Evans's hus 

S Sel { \] 1r-General Eccles, as 
ubseque e to be | Lord Rag 

mselt ha i word for her soo! 
er arrival Shit ompanied the regiment 


the march to the Al und saw I 
} neral Staff were pests 
r tne 


the troops for 


the whote lisposition of 













































SUR 
| Mrs. Evans said one 
e e by, “ lol the Queen 
Vv oreat cle il to Set 
p she could to the 
pproached any 
| tunic 
1 be her ov 
A Terr Winter. 
C id 1 { the 
) S} aroused 
f H 
: mething \ 
sounded 
( ay she remained in 
It , oT that 
, She w 
| ‘ 1 
e with him hi 
S Bu rhna whi 
| 
| she was the first 
p him to rise 
{ the sufterings 
854-55 is appalling 
| fuel, the mud, and 
the utter absence 
for the sick, can 
SI had a 
‘ Vas ¢ 
hus huml ie 
for het with any 
) et hold of This 
( but she nevel 
ber ning ol the 
1 she was alive, 
Ove! the d 
» ext thing The 
] ] caught cold 
y t Sebast 
\l Us ina had 
A 1 proceed 
| bi KCI out 
useful as she 
i she T¢ 
been restored 
‘ S I ( le 
l earned h 
e vears ago 
l hue SCT V1IC¢ 
{ her excep 
| h soldi 


Mrs. Chilton 





vivVING CRIMEAN Ni 


volunteered to ge 
not among the 1 
ti with the r¢ 
determined t 1 
also. and shi { 
out to jom hin 
though vexed \ 
} e orders ‘ 
a but sul 
‘ S|} 
hi shups { that 
het power for th 


Her experienc 


f Mrs. 
t to Mat 


Evans, 


regime! l 
nd proceeding t 
died two years 
married wall tl 
the o5th IX 
woverty betell he 
Patriotic Fund \ 


In a tiny re 
whose services 
poor-law_ reliet 
teered to go ft 
became know! 
vas +} ay | 


] imes Fe reuss 
ul 
over half a 


uning as it \ 


century 
placed in the British h 


min P 
deserve 
) the ( 
it hom 
f th 1 
( it 
Was }) 

} 
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_ but she was 


vho were pe rmitted 


she v 


Ss shi would be 
her own passage 
ml ding « fice! 
her disregard of 
id lie should not 
( land allowe 
shared the terrible 
a t lay 
mel 
sim r to that 
ccompanied — the 
ng her husband 


due course she v 
to Corporal Chilton 
but inher old age 
the aid ot the Roval 
valuable, 


wT 
l 


ly na 
Cl ‘ G 


Death, 
the 


volut 


ain 


shi 


mu as soon as it 
how splendidly usetul 
rses already arrived 


there, 
under S!r 
as good a 
to get in London 
arrival she was 
the Dar la- 


service 


spital at 


nelles. where she remained for many months 
Among others unc 1om she worked there 
was Mr. (atterwat | Sir) Spencel Weiis, 
and she has still the exc lent testimonial 
which he gave | n relinquishing het 
ursing labours 

Back agai Eng 1 she took up het 
profession, and ( nown to many ol 
the leading med in London. Un 
happily family troubles befell her im the 
death of her children (lor she married son 
little time after | return), and a_ very 
evere ilness \ s advancing years 
] ipa tate Nel thie stram ol col 
sclentious nu es. She is greatly respected 
by the lad if neighbouring settlement, 
wl visit. lu s well as by the relieving 
officers, Who all know well that in her old 
age she Is li { ndlier lot 

It is a rapidly dwindling band, 1s this ot 



























































ids Tut 


one at Portsmouth and one in Ireland 
But one would pay those that remain 
tribute of grateful 
respect for their past 
services, whi h even 


it is not too lat 


ot the veterans, be 
re¢ nised in a torm 

ri substantial 
ords. It is a 


paratively small 


matter tor a nation 
like our own, with 
its vast wealth and 
re re es ind, above 

reputation [ol 
humanitarian work 
t ensure that the 
‘ ate cae: al 
t] heroines of the 
Crimea should be 


s full of ease 
mfort as pos 
: They stood 
edside of 
' ] nt 


We may draw ai wn, appropriatels 


Ni 


Ating al 


QUIVER. 


bo 


hours 
evel 


and assuaging 


appliances 





alas 


his pain with 
! too few—lay 
their hand, and jt is 
ill of the countr 
that to-day 
services ure 

honoured I 
sung No one will 


grudge the splendid 


tribute paid to th 


venerabl 


lea 
Florence Nighting 
when she Was 


dom of the Cit 
London: but Miss 
Nightingale — hers 
would — probably 
the first to 


ledge that the 


tions ratitl 
should go fu 
until ait has 


SOnS i] B itain h ] 
heen doomed to 


iure 
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The Coming of the Dove. 


A Complete Story. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


most people then by accident 


sad life as with others when they 


the Glebe came face to face 
Mrs. Clitheroe Garstin had mad 
and three to stop, but Sybil 


much attached quiet, cold inclination 
incessantly at Now and again 


very obsti but praises \Irs 
Bennett, came out 


at the Glebe, and they were neither 


had been an times a week to sec 

every side as outside world H« 
prospective with a confident mannet 

and generous when Sybil found 

uuld have thought rhe old parson and his wife 

cissitudes of grandson, Sir Joseph 

this shifting boiler, and his wife 
ved to br interesting Sybil 

been broken homely wife She 






















motoring 
time they 
green lane. 


though 


with a 


nothing 


doctor, Dr. 
a couple of 
air of the 
little man 
and there were times 
great relief 
Clitheroe’s 
the soap 
were the only other visitors 
lively nor 
and his 
endure’ the 


left Sybil a Clitheroes. Sir Joseph would sit and stare at 


tery about her solemnly when 
world She Lady Clitheroe had 
h Garstin that she must not 
friends who Clitheroe’s will 
ment about ‘It has been mad 
olf the “and every” penny 
iat did her and Jane must, by 
their nests, and 
she had hit has alwavs been t 
his bonny dants.”’ 
en broken She had glanced 
to look at a beautiful ant 
ld alway Sybil happened t 
suspected he suspected 1t of 
Ing of grey Clitheroe’s many box 
ty of youth I wonder why 
devoted to Bennett had said 
looked closely one girl in a tl 
ills from bh knew omet 
fortune ind broken engagemen 
philanthropu Garstin, whom lhe 
bettering of the best fellows in the 
other mill had fought an outbr 
‘rumble at the children of 
the workers matter of concern 
reply that fellow, as he called 
oO ao SINCE should wear that 
hope for vear after year 


Dr. Bennett had 


had lived Venning the first 


Waterton and had only not been at Waterton 


twice, and curious about the 





Ve 


Visits 


impressed on Sybil 


in Mrs 


sne said, 


Martha 


feathered 


Gran 
ck p* n- 


said it 

which 
though 
of Mrs 


™ Gee 
‘Not 


nning’s 
Hugh 
ol the 


since together they 


among 


Was a 


splendid 
own mind, 
look of unhappiness 


at Sybil 


He had 


he was 


said in his 
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t shower tself—a_ clear ae 
5 howed its¢ Pe es 
t gave promise of a sis Bey - 


ht The black branches 7 











inst the sky of lemon -. ‘ 





ler and rosé There was at es 


sickle ot 1 moon to the 





1. Soon the darkness would 
her. Before her she could 
river 1 kin l great 
it poured nder the little 
= 
i 
; / 
d « 
( 


‘The passage is clear, apparently,’ he said 





on't ask 4 incline they tu d to the left The road was 


Ail t level WW thr lope of the hill Below 1 


quicth the little river w preading in the twilight 
If t Svbil turned about on the horse and looked 
into Hlueh Garstin’s fa Ile had an air of 
do biddes listenin ac miled at her, but in the wan 

bout tl lig] fear " | 


You r woman in ten thousand he 
h inst cal His arm seemed 


\ 


woman 



























































































THE QUIVER. 
that vou walked this way every afternoon. Glebe The tower of the church Stood yn 
I was like a madman till I caught sight of dark before them. _ zi 
you. Sybil, you are not afraid ?” The horse answered his master’s encourag 
She seemed to settle herself into the hollow ment Che water was up to his hocks. py 
f his arm he struggled aiong bravely And now they 
Not with you,’’ she whispered. were at the iron gates of the Glebe. 
Sikes slipped in his place and had to be Hugh Garstin flung himself from the sa 
di ed up again He was profoundly un- ‘*Come,” he said We are safe so far = 
comfortabl but he gave Sybil’s hand a Only a part of the wall must have given ai 
slobbery lick which said as plainly as possible as yet Presently we shall be in the sea.’ 
that knew her motives were good He hfted her down in his arms The water 
I'm afraid the dog is very heavy for you,” was about their feet, swirling in little currents 
the man said with anxious solicitude and eddies \round the Glebe and the chu 
Her cheek almost touched his, making him the ground fell away sharply on every sid 
tremble with delight The builders had set them on a knoll. 
You were so good to take him,”’ she said “What will you do with him ?”’ she asked 
Poor Centaur! I wish I had been lightet indicating the horse, who was quivering in a 
to! l sake and that Sikes had been a lap Vague terror 
d ‘He must make his own way to dry land: 
We have not much farther to go. Centaur I dare not take the responsibility of him 
nderstands that I want him to cd it tle Hy lashed sharply as he spoke and 
| rown used now to extra passengers.’ creature, turning from the fast-filling valley as 
\ n he had the air of listening though wild to be off, went back the way they 
Will the flood drown all in its path ?” had come, the way to the high ground and 
she KCC There is number of cottag salecty 
The light of the hall-lamp shone out int 
They have telephoned down the valley the darkness Several windows along 
to warn the peopl We must hope that they house-front were also lit It was plain that 
ll e been warned in time.’ the alarm had not been given at the Gleb 
You know—the Glebe is straight in its and that the life inside pursued its drowsy 5 
orderly way, unconscious of the mighty flood 
[ know I am ing to leave you in that wa threatening greater peril ev 
nd then warn them.’ moment 
| I nl vith you Martha opened thr door grumbling S 
| I isc may stand he said half-doubt usual that the mistress had wanted Miss 
full In any case there is the church Venning, had been asking for her this r 
built strongly, and the tower would be past Shi tared when she saw the strange 
\ I see the lights! We are almost gentlemat 
1 Sybil closed the door sharply shutt 
He did not dispute her decision to stay wit! the noise that was momentarily b Ing 
I He knew her of old ; but his arm pressed louder There wi no time to be lost 
e more closely Phere |} be ul cident, M 
| drow ve dro t ther he uid he iid het is danger of bi 
f the wall ve \ the flood wall be Get some blankets and whatever ! 
B | hether w r have in the nd | \ t 
t r die let n tell 1 I never loved we may want water Let Jane and 1 
I I he 1 t a you! man know Wait f 1 in the din room : 
f I have paid dearly for it.” “For heave ke, mi 
You are I aid, and het “Do what I tell you, quickl s gentle- 
ir and t nt above the man and I will to Mrs. Clitheroe 
What kin f, dk , 
r | e 1 ther dd isked, as he fol 1 her e stairs. At 
held uncom! ht, growled the same moment rethi ick U ' 
\gain they turned to the left, d and it quivered like a living thi " Aire yor 
the ri \nd suddenly there thinking that it will not hold, and that ™ 
under the | fect Hie flun must make for e church ? But the wall 
Il, scenti t vater, and reared are down now, and the wate! will be ru “ 
backed They were only a few yard like a millrace between us a the churc! S 





, vil 
I from th timberes house-tront of the Lhe old blind face was turned on Syt 
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yous trustfulness as she entered 
n 
is a big od, dear,’’ Sybil said 
s as though a mother comforted 
ild \ hink it will be safer 
ch, though perhaps we should be 
ere It will be only for a few 
frus There is a gentleman here 
V l \ He 1s he 
’s happy lover Hugh 
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While they stood there a 


second the water 
began to pour into the room. There was a 
long, snake-like welter of it on the floor. At 
the same time there was a noise of heavy 
things knocking together in the kitchens 
under their feet The chairs and tables were 
afloat 
[he panel was opened, and Hugh Garstin 
passed through first the women servants 
carrying lights, pressing on his heels. The 


the Glebe.” 


were at the iron gates of 
wat was over Sybil’s feet when she followed 
the othe 

1 hie pitss ( ascended to the church It 
was dam d cl \ d the air was ex- 
hausted, but the cement id not given way. 
The key in door that led into the church 
was rusty from long disuse, and turned in the 
lock with ditt ltv. but it turned 

Even while they were in the passage it was 


More 













ndk hone strangely on the moving grey 
fl 

But in the belfry they were well out of reach 
of it If necessary they could go higher to the 


chamber of the bells, but here, for the present, 


they were safe, and the squat tower of grey 
was as likely to withstand the flood as 
nythi made by hands 


leaves 


The C h 
that cra 


amber was heaped with dead 


kled to dust under their feet Chrough 


the slit of a window in the thick wall they could 


ee that they were in the midst of a great mass 


f grey water hurrying on irresistibly, carry 
i trees and other things they could not di 
cern as it went The bed of the little river 
had disappeared There was a white lhght of 
stars now, and, as far as eye could reach, the 


flood spread over all 


How long will it last Sybil asked, her 

1 in her lover's The others sat uncom 

bly wrapped in their blankets, and now 

d in nodded Mrs. Clitheroe was asleep 
Sil lying on Sybil’s skirt, snored loudly 
and tle Beau moaned and whimpered mor 
t r in his uneasy slumber The an 
was veet with the smell of the waters, and 
t lles flickered in the wet wind that blew 


\ ome tit to go down Hugh 
Sal You see ther I very steep in 
cli and the channel of the Spoor will not 
d h yet But gradually it will go. W« 
shall be free some time to-morrow morning 
I expect Not sooner than that The wate: 
is spreading rather than running down. You 


are not afraid ? 


and 
Some- 


blew out the candles 
ade no effort to relight 
thudded against the tower 


wind 

them 

thudded once 
r twice, and it trembled—then all was quiet 

an” 6 breath, “‘ it 

whatever it was. Thank God! 

afraid, dear ? We are in the 


said, half under his 
assed now 


You are not 


| l f God 
And the way to Heaven is as short by 
W I by land q l 
ihey crept into each other arms. 
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‘You 
there has always 
‘If I had 
back 
thought you loved her better than me- 


know now,”’ he whispered, “that 
been only you.” 


known it before 


said she would dic if I did not give you u 
her I thought 
when I heard of her 


herself 
I never kissed 


pt 
how it . 
Marriage 
to consok 


er but once,”’ he S 
folly. I 


price lor it 


It Was a moment went ne 
paying too great a 
And I,”” she 

+} 


hen she had anotl 
Then she had t! 


whispered back 
er thought 


‘I cannot leave her while she lives.” ¢} 
indicating 


corner where 


said with her pretty 
Mrs. Clitheroe slept 
‘She is as dependent on me as 


If Beau 
ci 


quietly 


were left with strangers he 


‘I shall never ask 


‘* Wherever we are she shall be.’ 


turned 


They whispered with long pauses betwee: 
till towards n ing she slept on his should 
her pale face limmering in the darkness 


was cold and stiff, being so long in the sar 
position, but he 
worlds 

Perhaps he had 
awakened by the 


clock 


the church 


immense din close by him It had st 
at intervals duru the night, but they ! 
hardly noticed it because of the nois 
the flood 
As he. stirred, Sybil wakened too. T! 
was a strange, restful silence in the al 
Something ha happened swect | Sc 


I believe the waters have gone down 


They looked together through the win 
shit While they slept the danger had pass 
them by Chere were miles and miles of mud 
and pools and débris showing in the chill 
dawn Che danger had gone by, and they were 
once more lovers and hfe was sweet 

It was thouch the dove with the olive-leat 


rested in the embrasure of the narrow windo\ 


Phe rainbow of promise was in their sky. 





she whispered 
I might have fought for my owp I 


had all been wasted 


She was qui k 


head the 


little Beau 
would 


you to leave her,” he re- 




























































Roosevelt: 


TOW and again ir people say that 

\ religion h t its effect in the world 
that public life is no longer controlled 

rincipl f integrity, purity, and 








But suc people have not taken 
nt the career of one of the most 
me, President Roose 

in is anything other than a senti 
1 I ist or even a hero 
through political 

Incredible tempta 

corruption, bribery, and blackmail 
hever interfered ith his standards, 
ve not even checked his worldly 
t 1s Iten ud that his career 
that, without any very 


bility, he has taken advantage of 
nitic lived in the limelight 
his n nu] applause It 
t ly Sl tan or Ith | 

eat tor ¢« 
i eat } onal 

s it he 1 L yy 
| Ol a certam course 
t, p thre utset of Ins 
{ } 1 to all through 

| ( 1 hie esult of a con 

nd inten nbition 


always to do 


Con 




































PARADE WAR VETERANS, 


a Character Sketch. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 


what that course has been, and how 
he came by it 


The Roosevelts are an old 


sider 


family of 


Knickerbocker New York, and, like most 
of this Duteh stock, honourable and en- 
thusiastic citizens. The President’s father 
was a merchant who found time not only 


fortune, but to take an 
intelligent interest in politics and in the 
direction of his household. His principle at 
home all the children should have 
good a as they possibly could, that 
they must be strenuous even at play, and 
that they must understand as well as obey 
their parents 
Years afterwards, on April roth, 1899, at 
a publi Chicago, Mr. 
Roosevelt to preach, not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the do 
trine of the strenuous life, the life of toil 
and effort, of labour and to preach 
that highest form ot which 
not to the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shrink from 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, 
and who out of those wins the splendid 


to amass a large 


was that 


tinnie 


LS 


given im 
wish 


banquet 


said : “7 


strife : 


SUCCESS comes, 


t ] 


ultimate triump! 
Now that is a doctrime whi 
been quite false at some 


hich seems t 


h would have 


moments of history, 
radict some of the 








Christianits 
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ti} 










QUIVER. 


tianity adapted to this age 





I SSI CSSIVE age of 
ours. For there never was a time when . 
man determined to do right has “Na 
to take the warlike and aggressive attity 
as anyone can say who knows an thine 
of American politics - 
Mr. Roosevelt is not a man of genins 
has never said or done anything partieularh 


rhe really striking thing 
> been that, at a moment whe 


new and striking 
thout him h 
honesty in Ne 
gotten, he was honest himself—so honest 
that other politicians gasped for breath, and 
could not guess what the world and the 
Republican Party were coming to. 

As an undergraduate at Harvard he 
taught in a mission Sunday school, and 
there is a story told of him there which 
might easily have occurred yesterday, so 
little has his point of view changed in 
twenty-eight years. One of the boys in 


York City p litics Was {or 


his class came to the school with a black 
eve, and after a cross-examination the boy 
confessed that he had got it in a fight with 
a boy who had been pinching the girl wh 
sat next to him in school. Roosevelt told 
him that he had done quite right, that his 
black eve was nothing to be ashamed of 
and gave him a dollar. Now this is what 
anvone with a sense of fairness would have 


done. but it did not seem so to the authorities 


of the Sunday school, who looked into the 
matter and suggested that Roosevelt might 
be more usetul « 


When he left college his friends told hm 


vat if he went into politics he wou 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: 
n-keeper are the governing class, and 
nfess weakness 
‘t twenty-four he was nominated for the 
Legislature. He began canvassing for 
the most enthusiastic way; he 
up the reputable classes, who had 
I] interest in politics, and out came 
b n-stone ’ so-called because 
sands of well-to-do New York families 
n brown stone houses Men worth 
s solicited then coachmen’s votes; 
5 iddenly be é 
s wh had 
fore woken 
othe nd 
togethe {o1 
lic good. And 
It, who had 
ked ith 
sm for nest 
s. becan t he 
yes membe ol 
| State Legislatur 
the F i 
A P » 
few on < 
( Hi n 
he Repub] S 
ed the | 
Roosevelt dis 
that th ( 
S th 
nd S 
] 
t unl I} 
ests } 
On Ay 
t t} ' 
' Assemb] 
| l that |] ; 
| b | 
es speech, but it 
| ul of { 1dou Phe whole 
lau wered at the « 
tl nh twenty-touw 
sent teran leader of the 
30% he sat, and with 
eat { 1 that the resolution 
Ps ges be voted down, 
that he wished voung Mr. Roos 
—e- ut the wisdom otf his 
: Th tion was almost unani 
7 Vote . Ih mi the greatest 
sement 
nicht hi : , 
“on s triends called him “ sense- 
de him “have regard to his future 
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usefulness” and to “cease injuring his 
party.” He did not change his mind. The 
next day, and for seven days, he brought 
up the charges; he thundered against the 
disgraceful corruption that would hide such 
a thing for party imterests. It got out in 
the newspapers; in a day his name was 
known from one end of the State to the 
other, and millions of people were watching 
and applauding him. The politicians did 
not dare any longet to oppose the popular 





ON ' f ' DAILY RIDE. 
will, On the eighth day Roosevelt once 
more demanded that the resolution be voted. 
It was passed by a majority of 104 to 6 

At the next election Roosevelt became 
leader of his party in the House, and was 
proposed for Speaker. He was a_ very 
young man, and he admits frankly to-day 
that his head was turned. He would not 
listen to anybody he could only see that 


his “own idea of right was right, and that 
anybody idea of right wrong.” 
He was stubborn, and his supporters began 

and then he began to find 
practical thing: that to do 
one must work with other 


else 's Was 
to drop away 
out a very 

right effectively, 
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men, and gain their sympathies rather than 
their opposition, and that compromising 
stubbornness is not always the same as 
compromising ideals, but is, on the other 
hand, often substituting broad ideals for 
narrow ones. 

His health was not good, and he went 
West, where he lived a strenuous life indeed, 
hunting ‘grizzlies’? and big game, and 

ining sympathy with the vigorous men of 
the prairie and mountain. In the ‘‘ mush- 
villages of the Far West the publi 
houses in those days were often the social 
where men came together and dis 

sed pe litics over a bottle of whisky. One 
big bully into a saloon where 
Roosevelt was, and, flourishing two pistols 
\ ‘ tender 

Roosevelt 


| 
t 


room 
cent ( 
came 


n a dangerous way, ordered the 
round 
slowly rose from his chair, as if to give 
L the inevitable, mentally practising the 
ld boxing tricks he had learned at college. 
Suddenly his left hand went out and caught 
the cowboy on the chin, and swept his 
whole six feet ignominiously into the corner 
ind on the floor, both pistols going off into 
the ceiling. From that moment Roosevelt 
had an honourable place among the cow- 
boys [ales of such doings travel far on the 


‘4 ” 1 
ton to treat all 


plains 

Very soon after his return to New York 
he became President of the Police Board 
of the city. He found the police system 
Imost incredibly corrupt. The State Legis 
lature had passed a law closing saloons on 
Sunday, but the saloon-keepers paid the 
police regularly to be allowed to keep open 

were fixed rates of blackmail for 
ns, gambling dens, and every other 
putable resort, which were run 
under police proteetion—so much for 





Of disre 


tiation every time a new captam 

came to the precinct, and so much pet 

nth for permission to run The most 

| ful saloon-keeper controlled the poli 

ticians and the police, while the latter in 

terrorised and blackmailed the weaker 
i-keepers. On casion the edit 

iy Was md Spirit Gazette, the organ of 

n-keepers, stated officially that “ an 

ent was made between the leaders of 


dealers, ac 

blackmail 
discontinued 
al support.” \t thi 
incement Roosevelt in 
1 the Chief of Police 
il police parade “We will parade 


d when we need not be ashamed to 


immediately dis 


and forbade the 


” 









show ourselves.” 
policemen, and promoted others for merit 
and courage ; and, to test “ the force” i 
decided to enforce the Sunday Closing | Pi 
It was wild idealism, everybody said : = 
indeed, it is almost impossible to form ; 
conception of the difficulties of enforcing 
law which the State had passed, but whic 
the city had plainly shown that it we 
not support 

Nevertheless, after very severe measures 
New York had a ‘dry” Sunday at last 
in June, 1895, for the first time within th 
memory of living man. There was ridicul 
and opposition on all sides; his party and 
his friends besought him to use discretion 


He degraded the notorion. 








for this course was dangerous to they 
And when, alter many 
smoke cleared awey; when the sal 
keepers owned in court that they wer 
beaten; when the warden of Bellevue Hos 
pital reported that for the first time in its 
existence there had not been a “ cas 
due to a drunken brawl, in the hospital 
Monday ; when the police courts gave their 
testimony, while savings banks recorded in 
creased deposits and pawnshops hard times 
when poor mothers flocked to the charitablk 
institutions to get their children whom they 
had placed there for safe keeping in the 
‘wide-open ’’ days—then it was seen what 
his victory meant 

Roosevelt resigned this position to be- 
come Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, and 
it was he who chose Commodore Dewey t 
command the American ships in the Eas 
Then came the Spanish War, and with 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders; and then the 
Governorship of the State of New Yor 
and in the midst of that the Vice-President 
of the United States. Within one year 
President McKinley was assassinated, 
Roosevelt succeeded him as President 

Many were the doubts and fears of the 
people when Roosevelt came to the Pres 
dency ; for, in spite of his honesty and vigou! 
n as a man who jumped 
conclusions, and would be a_ dange 
leader in the international c mplicat! as 
which followed the war with Spain. But 


weeks of it. t 


+ 


+ 


he was know! 





what seemed to be mere impulse most 
people came to look on as quick decisiet 
and when the term of office ended he \ 

elected to serve again by an overwhelming 


popular majorit 
fhe Sunday 
while he Wa 
the pulpit. He 
doers of the word, 


betore he became Presi x , 
in church, he was invited i 
took as his text, “ Be yi 
and net hearers nls 
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a that sermon hi 
wards religi 


I he man who obs« 
Li hurch, but 
s daily life 
a 
7 ers of the 
Ly’ of +} 
snot ¢ 











ust apply the 


S// fF 


N7 
( xpressed his attitude 
n and public life. He 
rves all the ceremonials 

not carry them 


no aoes 


is not a true Christian. 
rd it is first necessary 
word. Yet attendance 
h: we must learn the 


Bible to 


seem to be 


not 


re adoes 
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tianity has always been of the militant sort, 
and for the most part has been a persistent 
effort to allow no evil and to do what is 
right. His gospel is the eminently practical 
gospel of will. “It is only through labour 
and painful effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage, that we move on to better 


things.”” And again he says of religion: 
“While there is in modern times a decrease 
in emotional religion, there is an immense 
increase in practical morality. There are 
great branches of industry which call forth 

in those that follow 


them more hardihood, 
manliness, and courage 
than any industry of 
ancient times.” 

How did he gain his 





popularity ? As one 
looks back over his 
career, the most spec 
tacular events, the 
events which — turned 
people’s eyes towards 
him, have almost 
always been 
brave or un 

selfish, or, 

even 

more 

often, 

things 

so wildly 

dea'istic that 
peop'e held — their 
breath while he went 
through them. He 
has won the enthu 


siasm of men by such 


savings as this: “In 
life, as in a_ football 


game, the principle to 


follow is: Hit the line 

7 ee En hard ; don’t foul and 

don’t shirk, but hit the 

line hard.”’ He is al 

tart ly new in that idea, it most the only man I ever heard of who 

i very startling effect on American — talked a great deal about “ grim energy ”’ and 

For when Roosevelt went to Albany “‘ rugged toil”’ and who really went through 

nor of New York State it was a them. Indeed, he is the kind of man who 

ily established doctrine that the would go through, even if there were nothing 

| the Bill of Rights were to be left to gain, for the sake of the exhilaration of 

nte-room, and corruption was con being aggressive. Every breath he draws, 

heces factor in obtaining any every motion he makes, 1s aggressive, and 

he has a way of thundering out quotations 

t Roosevelt, like his father and from the Bible, or fiery dicta of his own, 

et before him, is a member of the like an Elijah, sometimes with so_ little 

Reformed Church, which he joined humour—however much good-nature—that 
1974 at the of sixteen. His Chris- it arouses humour in his friends. 
















































If there is one thing more than another 
for which I admire you, Theodore,” said 
Senator Reed once, ‘it is your original dis- 
covery of the Ten Commandments.” 

Phis, of course, was aimed at his impres- 
sive way of stating well-settled and familiar 
truths in argument 

It is well to consider whether the Presi- 
dent is not really a far greater man for 
having, out of ordinary human material, 

physical strength, and = ordinary 
developed a commanding person 
ality and position than if he were the hero 
the saint, the genius 


ordinary 


brains 


which the long words 
of many of his biographers have represented 





t t Oo L 
him to be. He isa perfectly simple, straight 
forward, honourable man, and his wondertul 
career is the work of sheer will-power, and 
the result of his resolution at the outset, 
as he once said Ih a Spee h before the Long 


sland Bible Society, “ to try to make things 


n this rid, even a little better, 
because he had lived in it 

March jth, rgog, will see another Presi 
dent in his place, for he has given his definite 
refusal of a third term [here are some 
men and women who believe that unless 
he changes his mind the country will be 


ruined, for he has struck at the roots of 
i test evils of Americen society, and 
apparenth 


THE QUIVER. 







































been a President since Washington 
idolised by the great mass of the people 
his own day as Roosevelt—not even Lin- 
coln. He caught the people’s fancy by his 
fearless honesty, and he has kept it becanse 
he has “‘ ruled by the Ten Commandments 
What will be Roosevelt's future? The 
youngest President of the United States 
will be in the prime of his life when he leaves 
the White House, after having risen through 
each successive degree of responsibility t 
the highest the country has to offer. Many 


things are suggested. He has been spoken 


of as the next President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for instance, and as Mayor of New 


York City: and neither would make 
Presidency New York 
United States 


anti-climax to. the 
is the political kernel of the 
and one of the centres of political corrupt N 
It would be splendid service to the whot 


country to have for once a strong and hones 


hand at work there Some men say that 
by a coup d'état Roosevelt is going to pl 

a ’ > hers 
claim himself a new Napoleon ; while othet 


less imaginative, suggest that he ls § 
to tour the world and strengthen the mte- 
national relations of America by visting 
the civilised nations. But while this 
no means unlikely. it is not a permaneml 
In tact, his future Is an 


occupation ‘ 
tine problem, for the mos! 
n pl = 


tremely it ; 
day 1s prac ticau 
ner, When 


left with no new worlds to conq! 


viyorous American of oul 
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ne asked him once how so many things 
ened for him to take a prominent 
in, he replied [T put myself in the 
{ things happening, and they happen.’ 
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ALK THROUGH 


President Buchanan was a 
member also. The Dutch 
Church can claim more than 
125,000 communicants, of 
whom more than half live in 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is a member of the 
Episcopal Church, but ac- 
companies her husband oc- 
casionally to his own plac e 
of worship. But his outlook 
on life is so broad, his sym- 
pathy with the poor, the 
afflicted, the suffering, and 
the downtrodden is so acute 
that he cannot be said to be 
bound by the tenets and 
formularies of any particular 
sect. ‘Tam very much at- 
tached to my old Dutch 
Reformed Church,’ he said 
on one occasion, “and at 
the same time I belong to 
the Church Universal.”’” And 
it is in the application of 
its world-wide principles of 
doing good that his future 
life is likely to be spent. 
As statesmen go, he is com- 


paratively young. He does not celebrate his 
fiftieth year until October next, so that many 


vears probably 
that arduous t 
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remain for the pursuit of 


oil in which his soul rejoices. 
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Adversity. 





By A. B. COOPER. 


2 i ~ is often been a thought with me 
| that the word “‘ adversity ’’ should be 
ex] seme from the Christian’s dictionary 
What 1 signify ? Its root 
Meaning is which turns 


does the wor 
Something 


inst us something inimical to our 
well-bein factor in life which does 
not work tor good 

But surely there is something wrong 
here, if St. Paul is right when he says, 

\ll things work together for good to 


’ The meaning of 
and the 
eat generalisation are mutually de- 
ctive Which is to go by the board ? 

I cent eighth chapter of 

il brings us to his great 


God 
the word adversity 


that love 


apostle’s 





Roma St I 

m bv a seri of arguments which 
to the Christian e the higher mathe 
matics of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
He works out the equation, and the 
I t is All things Good 


Then, as though the apostle feared 


that even a mathematical 1Horism 
ht fail to carry conviction, when the 
Iti ren i i wa » vast 
f I hins l-inclusive, and subversi 
f every com! 1, sh l] concl wn ol 
l’s l ilosophy, he ft 
t 1 nif ly iswerl que 
‘*If God | for us, who can_ be 
t us oe 
Ah! that i ! ret ** God—fo1 
i God in the balance raul t the 
1, fles] 1 the devil ; inst 
ulation, di Ce ion, famine 
perl 1; against cde 
i iti things pres¢ l 
to ¢ me (, | the more 1 
eror* s 11, in Llim, “ more 
n co ‘ thi h H 
If we | but one | id that b 
God ( eb purpose 
be { vu < r 
i in hen Iverse 
“ 


SADR AUN. AARAAAR 


can render this love inoperative in the 
transmutation of all the things we dully 
count adverse into the pure gold of 
eternal profit, of unmixed good 

Do you believe it ? If you do, has 
this conviction gone down to the roots 
of your being ? If it has, such things 
as worry and care and foreboding and 
fear, and even disappointment will 
vanish from life and cease to have any 
real significance, and, as a great German 
has said, ‘‘ The whole force of the 
Rhine river may rush at you, and yet 
will not disturb you or interrupt your 


peace.” 

This, then, is the true Christian Science 
This is the extinction of ill This is 
the summiun bonum which the sages 
have sought as the philosoph r’s stone 
in the realm of mind and spirit. This 
is the true and divine alch« which 
will turn all the carking care and fret 


into the bright gold of serenity 


of life 
and peace of il 





Methinks, w n we reach the hilltop 
of heaven nd | k back u} n the val 
of life alor \\ 1 we hav toiled, the 
places which w darkest to where 
the clouds hung heaviest hall ear 
the fairest spots in all the wide prospect, 
for the light of heaven will be upon 
them Wi ll recall how out of the 
cloud the voice e—the still, small 
voice of divine | tion l litti 
which made 1 better mect for this 
inheritance rf in in light 

And the root the mystery is lov 
God is love Love knows no adversity 
for God know 

hi 
H 
So, if nau fr 
the love of ¢ life i b 
mixed bl ing t Chi Ad 

Vii L ¢ L cap tol worl 
L wile of the devil, foreboding a failure of 
trust ; but ( i Ko ti Say 
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By F. J. 


AWWO thousand ven hundred and forty- 
| x pounds, fifte: Mr. Sharpe was 
the I int of the cheques he had 
it first of July for interest on his 
estm He was reading to him 
tion the excellent total 
calculati that he was now worth 
( nd pounds a year But 
i 1 full statement of the 
ing t 4 singular interruption 
was a p knock at the door, and 
ierulous ‘‘Come in”’ his 
lartha, advanced into the 
] I nd a little girl with 
leri eve and a tangle of 
in profusion from 
1 } 
5 f this ?’’ demanded 
\ ile on the grim 
lied, ‘ The little girl 
le r for you, sir, with 
a er crumpled ci 
irl id caught sight 
M bulld which was 
1 verandal ind a 
him in her tiny 
illy child ! cricd Mr 
d bites, you know.” 
) ] . th on occasio - 
~ k from several visits 
‘ » far from sho 
he was lcking 
d with every sign 
f n 
he began furiously 
letter, and his face fell 
» I t ild, sir ?”’ 
her away at ones 
Well, leave her for a few 
S | | for vou ’ 
hiwriting on the en- 
I f thoughts surged through 
i his daughter’s hand 
but how strangely altered 
1 f ble ! Hlis daughter 
b I forsaken him for the 
of a worthl \ tbond who had married 
expectin be kept in idleness—the 





Gwenny'’s Conquest. 


A Complete Story. 








CROSS. 


rascal, the wretched loafer, who had at last 
forged his signature when he refused furthei 
help, and eventually died in Was 
he not justified in cutting off all communi- 
cation with 


prison ? 


a daughter who preferred such a 
own father ? 
such thoughts he 
but it was with a sinking heart that 
His better self 
and he was 


scamp to het 

With 
himself 
he looked again at the letter. 


sought to justify 


was accusing him of heartlessness 
an apprehension which became 
trembling hand, he 


oppressed by 
agony At last 
opened the letter and read :— 


with a 


** DEAREST FATHER 

“The doctor tells me I 
short time to liv I accept 
without fear. I am thinking now of you 
and praying that God’s blessing 
with you always lake care of little Gwenny 


for the sake ( f the 


have but a 
the verdict 


may b« 


daughter you loved 


know how great a 


mistake my marriage was, but I have 


sutfered—oh, s much! I am _ comforted 
now in the thought that you will care for 
Gwenny, al make her path in life smooth 


nd that some day we shall meet in perfect 


peace. 
Your ever loving daughter 
‘* GWENDOLEN 
Ile closed his eyes sick at heart, an ove 
whelming tlood of remorse sweeping Ovel him ; 
bitter self-reproach re him, and tears ot 


shame and anguis se in his eyes Then he 


became conscious of th approach ol pattering 
footst DS and lh LW a little girl looking 
into his face wit eyes wide open with 


hment and sympathy 
very own dear grandpapa ?” 


aston! 
\re you my) 

timidly 

brokenly 

>?’ she asked 

child.”’ 

would meet you 


said a swect little voice 


= Yes.”’ he 


But why are you mis’abl 


ANSWCTt ad 


I was thinking of your mother, 
But Mummy told me sh« 
and me later on, and would be quite well and 
happy.” 
Ves” 
‘Don’t you want to se« 
the sweetest and best 


he said slowly * But i 
lear, dear Mummy ?’ 
she asked ‘She is 


} 
and dearest of Mummies ; wish 


and oh, I d@ 


she was here!’ 


‘Why ?” he asked haltingly 

































such a lovely, Jovely house and a 


and such sunshine! My Mummy 


This is 
booful garden 
and me have lived in a dark little street where 


we couldn’t see the sun, and such a tiny room 


d only one flower in the window.” 
What that ?”’ 
lest the versation should come to an 


‘ ” 
\ ge-Tanlum, she answe! 


was he murmured, fearing 


‘ end 


con 


d; ‘“ andMummy 


reminded her of 
little girl, 


raniwums 


because she said 1t 


‘ it 


whet own 


n she was you 


nd kept your window full of gi 


H well he remembered it! And now 
Wi a strong effort the man drove back his 
tear ind, anxious to keep the conversation 


going, asked: 

How did you and mother spend your time 
little one ?” 

Oh, she just worked all day long, so hard, 


washing, mangling, 


w ng, mangling, ironing 
ironil It has been such hot work sometimes 
I was Mummy’s little help,” she said con 
fidentially. 

‘How ?”’ he asked. 

‘“Well, I used to stand on a chair when 


Mummy was ironing, and when her face got 
so hot that all the water 
[ had a handkie wet with cold water and wiped 
take 


came out in drops 


it l away. Then sometimes she would 


me on her knee, and tell me how you nursed 


her when she had fever, and how good you was 


and now shi loved you ever so.’”’ 


Did she tell you that ?”’ he asked 


Oh, yes She was always talking about 
you, and said some day I would sce you, 

i find out how loving you was.” 

Every sentence of the child picrced him, 
yet trangely, he longed to hear more 


Tell me,’ he did you and mother 


have plenty to eat ? 


asked, 


Oh, yes; we had lots of bread and milk 
ind p raps butter at least I had ; but 
Mummy sometimes said she was too tired 
to eat and made me have nearly all her 
nare 

\nd you had meat, and eggs, and ind 
ll kinds of things, of course ?"’ he said tremu 
lously 

Oh, no. Mummy said it was so 'spensive, 
nd that we didn’t really need it.” 

Oh! I mustn’t forget my message uid 

child presently Mummy's love to het 
dear, dear father, and she would be sure to 
mect him again, and would never forget 


his kindness to her 
1 when did you last see mother ? he 


isked in a trembling voice 


Oh, "bout free days ago She was in bed 
1 looking very pale, and there was a man 
ed in black They called him ‘ Doctor 
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and oh 
her eyes. 
and said 


Her lips quivered and tears fil] 
Then she brushed away 
‘But Mu imy told me we should all 
meet again, and sent her fond love to you a 
I know anything Mummy said must ‘be on 
But I wish she was here!” 

Phen Mr could stand no more and 
In answer to the bell Martha came and ¢ ok 
little Gwenny : 


her tears 


Sharpe 


aWay 
And the man, now left alone, seemed to have 
become old within 


an hour An overmastering 


fecling of anger and contempt for 


himself 
seized him. 

His eve fell on the pile of « heques before hit 
Only this morning the sight had given him 
intense satisfaction ; now, it brought him onl 
self-reproach 

He had lived idly and in luxury, whilst his 


daughter had fought starvation day by day 





with her life-blood ; he had thought hardly of 
her, and she had blessed him every day. He 
had 


she had been 


thousand t 


lived adding » thousand, and 
worked and starved to—— 
rhe thought was insupportable ! 


‘Oh, God,’ Give 


me but one chance to remedy this great wrong 


he cried, ‘‘ have mercy |! 


to change my useless, selfish life. Give me 


my daughter !”’ 
And the 
cold 


to iis 


daughter, wan and 
first 


f that 


came as the 


vision 


and lifeless answer 
prayer 
rhe day wore away, but still no comfort 
came 

Poo late 


mcreasing Conviction ** She is dead. I hav 


too late !’’ came the thought with 
slain her by my neglect 

Hle paced the 
Ite reviewed his past lif his 


room, afflicted, tormented 
desire to | 
it in the time of his beloved wife 
and unexpected death, his delight 
nly child, the gradual ha 


his refusal to se 


arigl 





sudden 
Gwendolen, then 
ening with 
her in her trouble or to help her in het hour 
had come and 


riches 


mnereasil 


necd And now. retribution 


remorse unavailing 


* * . * * * 
And you are roing to see my darling 
Mummy, and bring her to this booful hous 





and we shall have lovely varden 


this 
never hav 


ourselves, and Mummy will 
work, or get tired, or cry any more; and \ 
shall live here for ever and ever ! Oh 
will be gloriou lorious !”’ 

So said little Gwenny to her grandfather 
the eve of his journey to London Mr Shar] 


would see his daug! 





had determined he 
burial-piace at least He 


more could be 


would erect a monu 


nent ; nothu dadone 
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when did you last see mother ? e as d n tre obling voice 
her h ke 1 a ptt 
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But, unwilling to destroy the child’s pleasure 


he said 


Yes. I’m going to seck your Mummy, and 
if God wills we shall live together for ever.” 
The time following the advent of Gwenny 
had been the most wretched in his life. In- 
tense suffering and self-reproach had been his 
portion, and prayer had brought but little 
relicf. He was not surprised at this; he was 
not disappointed. Years of misery, he felt, 
could not atone for the past 
By dint of unremitting search he had dis- 
covered the woman who had taken charge of 
Gwennvy, and through her he had received that 
morning the address where his daughter had 
worked for bare subsistence 
Now he was starting, with Gwenny’s words 
ringi in his ears, and hopeless yearnings 
be ing at the door of his heart 
\ turned into the mean street where his 
d ter had lived h l ked with a feeling 
of or at its squalor—t bits of vegetabl 
ref tattered picces of spaper, windows 
cked and grimy IL ent through the 
misery of vears in a few minutes. Ah! that 
n be the hous There was Gwenny’ 
iT l ranium at the top—-it was not dead 
It | t him comfort and hope of the life 
} | 
I si the roor y daughter, Mrs 
upied | ced of the woman 
i the d 
\ Id ] Who may you be? 
) rl ] 
I woman scrutinised him 
Well yo ‘ taken your time to 
muttered 
I fell l Ile had sutfered 
re W ( Dl 
hou ica was a comilort 
to the stricken mal | the open door 
v tl heavy mangle at which his daughter 
1 worked 


He stumbled up the dark stairs after tt 
woman, who softly opened a door at the ri 
re Gwendolen had spent her td 
days was before him—the blinds were fens 
and for a moment he could see nothing Hic 
head swam, he closed his eyes and leaned agains 


rhe room whe 


the wall, while the woman, closing the door 
descended. 

‘““My burden is more than I can bear,” | 
murmured. ‘I have deserved it all.” 

Then a slight sound caused him to open his 
eyes, and there stood before him a wan figuy 
For a moment he believed himself in a drean 
and the figure an apparition from the spirit 
world. 

‘Father ! 


** Gwendolen 


” 
'? 


After the first transports of joy had passed 
they chatted hand in hand, Heaven pervading 
that mean upper 


‘A fortnight 


room 
ago, when I wrote to you 


doctor told me it was but the matter of a few 
days I could eat nothing, and I was so wea 
I could not lift myself in bed. Believing 
case to be hopeless, I wished not to distress 
you unnece rily, and sent Gwen to a wor 
with whom I had formed a friendship, asking 
her to send her to you after three days. Strang 
to say, the third day brought a change v 
surpri ed both thie doct and n yself 


could take the nourishment they broug 
then, f first without 


\ beautiful hope arose in my 


mr the tim< 


Ini 
comiort 


and 

And now beloved little Gwenny's \ 
be fulfilled, and undeserved happiness int 
life vill be ine through the great 
ness of the All-M iful Oh, Gwendolen 
have sinned greatly, but God has forgive 
Can you ?” 

‘My own dear father, I erred, and I 
have suffered greatly, but between us t 
1 no need of the word torgiveness, but 

VE.” 
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By CHARLES 


ive had the joy of 





I | 


el, and leading thou 
es to God. J)uring this 
iny discoveries in the 


hascin 


It has been a 


ony 
ins 


cL} pe al most 


ind meet their need 

und that the first 

G " ‘to reach all 

: , ; tn 2 

e heart of the 

£ that have been 

( I ait Gs! r\ 
\I ll Be There 


und fell Mother 
Many 
Song” in China. 
tour of the world I 


Peak in Hong 


when [ met a ma 
Tlie Gslory Song \ le 
I t in orp ‘ 
1 t Chinese orphan 
if » host weetly 
On the Sunday night 
ect mh ota hirgest 
I ( trrangead 
I { I t ‘ .% t 
P , therit 
Ca thre ! full of 
h a meeting in the 


went down halt an 


ed time 





M. ALEXANDER. 




































They piloted 
way to the stage. To my 
audience were singing “‘ The 
of their own accord, and just 
before T went on the platform they started 
“Tell Mother I'll Be There,’ led by some 
bluejackets, who had been in our meetings 
at Plymouth and other English towns 


because ot the crowd inside. 
me up a 


surprise 


back 
the 


Glory Song” 


How ‘Tell Mother I'll Be There” began its Travels. 


One of the greatest surprises I have ever 
had in my work has been in connection 
with the song Fell Mother I'll Be There.” 
A friend of mine who is a Christian worker, 
and a very wise one, cut the song out of a 
little magazine, and sent it on to me with 
the suggestion that I should try it at my 
meetings 

For a vear IT carried it round, and never 
once sang it. One night at the close of a 
ermon | was called on to sing a solo. I 
looked at the gre audience, and saw that 
the majority were men, and many of them 


longing to help, but 
song to use, I 


men \\ 


ruilway 
] } 


vith some dou to which 


ing Fell Mother [ll Be There.” Many 
men confessed Christ One big hearty 
engine-drivet aid to me it the close ol 
the meeting 
fhe sermon never reached me; thei 
talks did not touch me, but when you sang 
Fell Mother Ull Be There the thought of 
my dear old mother on her death-bed two 
vears betore broke my heart I had made 
her a promise that [| should meet her in 
heaven, and prepare tor it Instead of that, 


deepel and deeper 


Now I 


iT ] | ry | 
mera Sank 


until to-night 


her fi 
kinds of sin 


alter 
into all 
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have taken her Saviour, and am ready, 


when God calls, to go to my mother in heaven. 
Sing that song every night. 


I will bring the 


eS ae 


Se 





TENNESSEE THE HOME F M AND MRS. CHARLES M 


BIRMINGHAM 


men in, and if you will sing that song we 
will get them.” 

Every night after that he would call out 
for “ Tell Mother I'll Be There,” and many 


were brought in through the song 


An Albert Hall Incident. 
I have been using it ever since, and have 
seen aS many as 160 men at a single mecting 
rise and confess Christ during 
the singing of the hymn, before 
the ermon had preached. 
Everywhere it has been the 
same It reaches all 
every body ha had al 
mother. It has been 
Iron \ al tandpoint, and 


om a literary standpoint ; but 


been 


classes 


criticised 


ng has ever been written 
place ol it Phiose 
who criticise are unable to re- 
] it with a bette 

One night during our Mission 


in the Royal Albert Hall, Lon 
don, I ing that song, and a day 
or two later received a touching 
letter which ran a LOL 


* DEAR Mr. ALEXANDER 


[ feel that I cannot let 
this day pass without in some 
measure thanking you for the rendering 
that beautiful olo, ‘ Tell Mother ll 


I listened with great interest 
b 









to Dr. Torrey’s address on ‘ What shall it 
profit a man ?’ and in some degree we 
convinced that I was not going straight. 
but when you sang the hvma | 
was struck at once, and imme. 
diately you had finished I went 
home to my apartments, I 
could not sleep at all, but just 
as the dawn was breaking thj 
morning I returned to the Good 
Shepherd’s fold. I have been 
away from home some time now, 
and had determined to £0 home 
to-morrow (Saturday), and see 
my mother, and tell her the 
good news. I received the en- 
closed this morning, and my 
heart is almost breaking—for | 
am too late.” 


-* 


N 


Ihe card which was enclosed 
contained simply these words :— 
‘DEAR JOHN, 

Mother died this morning 


at eight o'clow k.”” 


XANDER 


The prayers of that godly mother were 
doubtless answered before she passed through 


the pearly gates 


The Need of New Hymns. 

New hymns are as much needed as new 
clothes. Many people in religious W 
fail to discover the powel of a bright new 
Prope rly introduced. It will 








Gospel SOL 





KOWLOON 


transform a poor Sunday school ee a 
one, or a dull audience into @ bn a 
the first test 2 p* 


When ] choo ( 


a hymn, 




























































it in my own 


mind is—Will it win 
nd women to Christ ? I seldom use a 
a that does not have a picture in every 

f the poetry, but even when we have 

1 words, and a picture in every line, if 
‘une does not flow properly and in good 
failure. 











tune 


for the average voice, It Is a 
%,. ‘A Gospel hymn must have some deep, 
Ist ¢ touch that will reach people in their 
lay life The words must follow 
00d ther in rhvthmic succession. I have 
“a toy seen a good hymn spoiled by a tew 





: st ord The chorus must have at 
one line it clings persistently to the 
nd at the same time carries help for 

hard place in Iife I have never dis 

vered any kind of songs that touch the 

farts of people hange their lives, and 

ghten the mes like the hymns popu 

now} Gospel songs They have 

1 Wond iy of reaching everybody 

ise they touch the soul. Nothing will 

d 1d tudience together, and 

then lorge heir differences, as a good 

hymi [ recently heard the Rev 


Well say in a speech how quickly 


d vanish if we were com 
ret ne by 


one and sing them 


SUCCESSFUL HYMNS OF 
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In my Christian work during my recent 
tour of the world, I have been constantly on 
the look-out for new hymns. In the most 
unexpected places, and from the most un- 
expected sources, one often secures a hymn 
which springs into instant popularity if 
properly given to the people, and wins 
abundant converts to Christ. 

One night, standing in front of a building 
in New York City, the author of “ The 
Glory Song” and I were in conversation. 
He told me that he had written words and 


a* 


SONG AT THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 


of a song which he thought would 
He did not sing it, but 


musk 
make a good one. 


at my suggestion he repeated a verse or 
two of it. He had not gone far when I 
felt the tears come to my eyes, and [ told 
him I was sure that it would be a success. 


was the title, and the 
on to you: 


“ My Saviour’s Love’ 
verse he quoted | pass 


| Vas he Garden 
H ved Not My will, I ° 
H id tears r His own is 
But sw if 
Cwornus 
How € { How wonderful! And my song 
Hov tH lerful ismy 5S ur’s 
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Although it has been written only a short 
time, this scng has become one of the strongest 
and most popular Gospel hymns in_ use 
to-day 
One morning during our mission in Phila- 
delphia I was opening my letters, when I 
came across the manuscript of a short hymn, 
and with it a letter saying that the writer 
had noticed in reading the reports of our 
meetings that we spoke so constantly about 
prayer, that she ventured to send a hymn 
she had written entitled ‘‘ Don’t stop Pray 
Ing which had been refused by othe pub 
She said that if I thought it would 
be useful I might have it and welcome 
In a few days I began to use it, and wherever 
it has been sung it has proved most helptul. 
In a conversation with the composer, I 
isked her what had suggested the thought 
song. She told me that she had 
had a great deal of trouble, and was so over 
helmed by it she felt that no human power 
bring relief. After days of prayer, 
one morning at breakfast she opened a letter 
which completely removed her trouble. As 
finished reading the good news, the thought 

me to her which ts the title of the hymn, 
Don’t Stop Praying,’ 


the t ble, 


for the 


and before she left 
both words and music of the song 
were running through her mind, and she sat 
lown and wrote it out that day. The song 


ppeals at once to people who are perplexed 
and in trouble; and I might say in passing 
that the majority of people come under one 


hese heads 


“Pray Through.” 
Wherever I use this song I have printed 
ng with it thi tory trom my own ex 
I was standing at a bank countet 
in Liverpool, waiting for a clerk to come 
[ picked up a pen and began to print on a 
blotter, in large letters, two words which had 
gripped me like a vice: ‘' PRAY THROUGH.” 
[ kept on talking to a friend, and printing 
until I had the big blotter filled from top 


{to bottom with a column of the words. | 
transacted my_ busine and went away 
The next day my friend came to see me, 
nd said he had a striking story to tell me 
\ business man came into the bank soon after 
id gone. He had grown discouraged 

h business troubles He started to tran 


ye business with the same clerk over 
bl r, When his eye caught the long 


colun f‘* PRAY THROUGH.” He asked 
who wrote those word ind when he wa 
told, exclaimed “That is the very me 


I needed I will pray through I have 


tried to worry through in my own strength 
and have merely mentioned my troubles ¢ 
God. Now I am going to pray the situation 
through until I get light.” ~ 7 

There is only one other instance I recall jz 
which I came in touch with a good Gosp 
song writer by correspondence. During our 
mission in Plymouth a young woman sent 
me a rather timid letter with a hymn i 
wondering if it would be good 
enough for our use. T saw at once that the 
song had merit, and wrote asking if she would 
not write another, for I was going to use this 
one. This she did, and has been writing 
lor me ever since. The best song of her 
that has gone into print is one we have 
used in our missions the last two vyears— 
“What Will You Do With Jesus?” It 
one of the strongest invitation songs 
have ever used in our meetings. It was 
written by Miss M. L. Stocks. 


( le sed. 


‘“‘Oh! what a Change!” 


Among the many people whom I have met 
In mission work in the last five years, 01 
of the most interesting was Miss Ada R 
Habershon. of London. She was an earnest 
worker, and helped largely in our meetings 
whenever her health would permit. One da 
in conversation with her, I asked her if s 
would not try to write the words for a Gospel 
hymn. She said she would make the atten 
if I wished it. As the result of suggest 
and conversation, she wrote ‘“ Oh! what 
Change!” which became one ol the most 
popular hymns of our London campaign 
Since then, although frequently suffering 
great pain, she has developed into one 
the greatest living composers of Gos 
hymns. Some of her songs which hat 
been received with enthusiasm in America 
England, and Australia during the past 
vear are: “He Will Hold Me Fast 
“The Pilot Burdens 


Yonder.’ 


Song,” and “No 


Mr. Robert Harkness. 


These and many others of Miss Haber 
shon’s hymns have been set to music 
my friend and pianist, Robert Harkne: 
He is still a young man, but is, In my ope 
the best pianist lor evangelistic meetings 
now living. Since he is constantly m me 
heart of mission work, his melodies 
practical, warm = 


is writing some of the best Gospel song 


strong, and flowing 


n)\ 
J Hy 


in use. He accompanied me during 


recent visit to Australia, Ai 
ence of ten thousand people in Melbourn 


and a great audi- 
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the beautiful 
4S 
the v 


verly caught up one ol his songs entitled 
Shadows,” of which he wrote not only the 
usc but the words. The pathetic words 
id melody diffused through the audience 
ike a rare perfume which clings insistently. 
Pverywhere it has since been issued, in 
\merica as Well as Australia, it has become 
, immediate favourite. At the Christian 
Yorkers’ Conference held at Northfield last 
summer it was called for constantly. Mr. 
Harkness gave me the following account of 
y he came to write It: 
“I was driving with a friend along the 
nks of a quiet river on the outskirts of 

idelphia on a delightful April afternoon. 
The sun was setting, and as we rode along 
‘ked into the placid stream, and saw 
some magnificent shadow effects. 
drank in the beautiful scene. 


” 
ame 


ted 


topped and 


e outlines of the trees bursting forth with 


tints of gold and red and 
combined to make a pic- 
of rare beauty. As I peered into the 
iter, Psalm xxiii. 4 came into my mind: 
Though I walk through the valley of the 
adow of death, I will fear no evil.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
thought, ‘ there are shadows in the water, 
it for the Christian the shadows and the 
m are dispersed.” ‘In Him is no dark- 
ess at all.’ On returning to my friend’s 
me | remarked, ‘I want to write a song 
hich came to me while I was admiring 
shadow effects in the river.’ 
king the Holy Spirit for guidance, I wrote 
vords of the first two verses, and the 
\orus, and the music of the song. 
e third verse was written several weeks 
ter 
I recently spent a few days visiting meet- 
gs conducted by Gipsy Smith. When I 


w foliage; the 
and green 


als¢ ) 


SUCCESSFUL HYMNS OF To-DAY. 
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showed him the new song by Mr. Harkness, 
entitled ‘““Who Could It Be?” we sang it 
together several times, and he was charmed 
with its beauty. A few days afterwards 
I saw him, and he said the song had been in 
his mind the last thing at night before he 
went to sleep, and the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and it was following him wherever he 
went. It was a treat to hear him sing it as 
a solo in his meetings. The words of this 
song are by Fred. P. Morris, of Bendigo, 
Australia, Mr. Harkness’s native town. 

One of the best of the hymns I have 
mentioned is “He Will Hold Me Fast,’ 
the words of which were written by Miss 
Habershon, and the music by Mr. Harkness. 
It is especially a favourite with men of all 
classes. A friend of mine said he was coming 
across from Australia on the boat, and no 
song was called for so much as “ He Will 
Hold Me Fast.’’ But it touches the cultured 
as well as the ignorant. At the Conference 
at Northfield last summer no song was sung 
so much as this. It is especially helpful in 
the daily round of home and business life. 

A man who was addicted to drink and 
swearing heard “‘He Will Hold Me Fast” 
sung in a meeting one night, and decided 
to hand over his life to Jesus Christ. He 
went away with the name of the song, “ He 
Will Hold Me Fast,” burned into his mind 
and heart. He said that at the times when 
he was tempted most to drink he would 
begin to whistle “‘ He Will Hold Me Fast,” 
and think of the words, and in this way he 
was victorious. He was an engine-driver, and 
when tempted to swear the most in the 
midst of his work he whistled the hardest. 
Ever since he has been kept from both 
swearing and drinking. 
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Pip’s Black Sheep. 


A Complete Story. 


MARY HAMPDEN. 


“*T am going to be married’” 


By 



























Miss Ienid ! glasses, the face of the skeleton framework 

iling, and drying her clock, Nurse sighed 1d in thought repeated— 

ixture of feelings ‘Now, if it had only been Miss Enid’s 

] in the tiny cot choosing! But poor dear Miss Marg’ret always 

1 for | in her old has a warm heart, under all her vexatiousness. 

South Orwold It's me have stood up for her many’s the time ; 

babies ind how she used to stamp her feet and shout, 

she mused * she Pip, you don’t care a ip about me I’m 

vn way about every- sick of hearing of your precious Miss Enid’s 

just despera like perfections.’ \h, and only to think as Master 

Mr. R ld out in the and Mistress be both gone, and only Miss 
promise to run away to Marg’ret left in the old house ! ”’ 

he might have been The little silver-haired Welshwoman took 

t crept down the back out her handkerchief again, and her expressive 

poor lamb! Ah! she mouth fell at the corners. It was luxury to 

bless her.”’ sit there, though clad in her second-best, or 

un at the spindle-legged travelling dress, the bugle-trimmed black wool 

nee of any kind of side- poplin with shoulder puffs that rather frig *htened 

rving how the art blue her by thei elcid yet marked so 

were already fading in the well the distinctive superiority of the gown, 

shaking her head over a gift from Miss Margaret's aunt and chaperon. 

read, even through her Pip had worked with utter loyalty for more 








shirking duties, even 


LV 


1! 


rse to eight 


nu! 


to reckon indeed, her 


id 


whil 


than she cared 


e, loving heart hi 


; 
prevented her ever 
had lived 
a broken-down gentleman’s 


she as 


inl 


ly, where food had been scarce, servants 
ally absent, wages merely promised, and 
mistress had occasionally to be protected 
the violence of an intemperate, passionate 
e! The way Pip had poured out the 
of her best Welsh rage in indignant re- 


hes to that ne’er-do-weel had been magni- 
ments he had almost 
love of her 

s, he r last ¢ xperu nce but one, had nearly 


Pip her life After 


ken another situation 


nt, and in his sober 


d his babies’ 


L prolonged illness she 


only to find herself 


I 

ly ic had never been so happy as when 
ill but determined prop of that large 
impoverished family ; now she was too 
rse childret d a two years’ holiday 
been spent in short visits to her innumerable 
1V d friends It was once reckoned 
Pip had over a hundred cousins alone 
e er she had lived she had found “ such 
eatures’’ among her neighbours, and 

all loved Pip as she deserved. 
fe, on the whole, was very beautiful to 
rse She saw the tragedies, but only as the 
to great glories, ‘‘the silver lining 
every cloud,” as she frequently quoted 


MS true 2 


had her 


she 


saddened 


still 


death 


though 


nd many a 
vet when 


faith 


wept 


her 


ry recalled thos passings, 
imply strong, foresaw a time of sweet 
liss Margaret had made a show cottage 
Miss Enid would only have tried to 
a co little home; but then Miss 
ret was owner of Bellinvar, while Miss 
d was the eldest of another impoverished 
family to whom Pip had been guardian 
el 1 ny y LT ( l 
irse made herself a cup of tea, in a pale 
pot witl. so quaintly twisted a 
t that the beverage was long in coming 
I only fit for ment shelf, but 
lear Miss M t’s fancy; she alway 
ot ther jucer fangled d ons 
he had » in the kitchen, 
bri 1 tray bacl » the 
here Ww n rush of fresh an 
hine through t wee corridor, and 
lsome girl, clad ran in 
] Marg’ret ! Oh,1 lear, my dear 
tood still, t ickling down both 


you know 


THE QUIVER. 


Cheer 


Ing up at once, and tell me hoy , 
fancy your new abode.” 
“ It’s—bea—utiful, Miss.” was the + 
answer ‘Only, though. to think as ] heed 
be st) 


be here again, and the Mistress gone 


and ij 
Ronald laid to say 


rest before her | 
yesterday as you an’ your dear Ma were qua 
ling, an’ me not knowing which side to take” 
Miss Bellinvar laughed. 
You me 


but you didn’t let anyone else do it: that 


always blamed 


your rule, wasn’t it ?”’ 


arms round the little old lady’s neck and | 





It Seems on} 


Tre 


yourself, Pir 
al Was 
she asked, throwing bot 


CISSIr 


her ‘* T’ve a tremendous piece of news to te 
you. Come into the parlour, and let us perch or 
the window-seat I am going to be married— 


soon, Pip; you see, I am dead tired of bei 
rf hape ro! ed 


To Mr 
am glad 


Willyer, of 
Ee 
not quile so pertect 

body 

reminded me so 
John Halifax 

Margaret 

“How tiresome of you to 
Mr. Willyer! No, I 
curate’s wife 


course, Miss! Well 
a beautiful character—th: 
as my dear Mr. Eustace 
could be that. He alwa 
of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe’ a 
Gentleman.’ ” 


for m 


els 


coloured up and frowned. 
remember abi 
ea failure as 


should tf 


pearl in the dust heap of his slums. 
didn’t I always tell you I must be partner t 
Duke at I 


ambitions as it is 


ast ? I’ve come down sadly in 


Still you oug ht to be ple 1S 


my money would be like a lost 
Besides 


Pip, for it will be a marriage between ty 
of your own babies. Can’t you guess ?” 
Pip’s grey-blue eyes look distressed an 
bewildered ; she shook her head 
“The perfect paragon, Sir Eustace hims 


to wed him 
May he speedily became 
took 


has ask d nie 


in town since 3 


captive and I 
of your favourable reports.” 

re sob 

you don’t love him like you love 


Pip g 
You 


other one 


ave 


I like him all right. 
to his character if | 


Oh 
worshipped 


old 


expect 


him as y 
and fan 


such a W 


Then hasn’t he a fine estate 


nani You couldn't 
black sheep as I not to be influenced by t 


facts 

Miss E:nid she’d never give a thought 
them ! And poor Mr. Willyer, he’s to break 
heart ?”’ , 

thi lums will comfort him, no lout 
You know how I hate London except 1 
Season.”’ 

But vou fold me you thought you ¢ m 
for hi Ni \M et.’ 

Che girl st ped her foot upon the & 


We have met oiten 


to him at once, on account 


It would be fata! 












































































S Eusta c ll kn 








to receive r at 


nd foolish 


LOW 


once. You 
p nicer if you hadn’t 


me 9 
d at m« 








quivering all over 
about it. I 


and 


all 
ist fe 
I'll tell him myself, 
: try 


I IS Name 


ont you to 





above her 


You wouldn't dare. 


So I am 
! I 
known 


lly 


Loo 


young man am 


knew that 
very numerous 
always desiring 
he shaki gy ol 
her bonnet, that she 
ly sympathy and a 
and 
who 
the 


ing for a while, 


relatives 


‘ precedence of 


was with a heavy 


he City, and trotted 


chamber 


ustace s 


re la 


helped by 


a telephone messay 


t he would certainly 


tca-tim<¢ 


tty litt tray-meal was laid out on the 


a tf imp <« 


td I young 


elbows. plavw{ 


' } ] 
a KISSC( 


Ww yol 


you 
me an vour 1 
you | 

] 
ian low, whil ’ 


tainty I do 
I believe, for 


thy 
hid 


WOOT 


Pip ; 


Nurse noticed. tear 


favourite rich 


reflected on the 


f her 
and 
began 


she 


hold 
lifted 


caught 


het 


man 
ully shook 
1 her 

1 fluster aa 


Do 


cherry- 


one she 
same ! 


the 


you 
up in 


mother searching 


you were going 


the first time in your 


Pip’s Brack SHEEP. 
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career, but mother called me a wicked boy, and 
that turned you into my champion Now come 
along, make the tea, then you can drink several 
healths—for I am going to marry the loveliest 
girl on earth ! 

“Oh, I hope you 7 

“Don’t believe in beauty 
brought 


vey will—— 
ch ? Ah, but you 
Good 
Pip |! J owe you an extra debt of gratitude for 
that 


this particular on 


up for me. 


Nurse, pushed into a chair near the tea 
tabl held down by two big hands on her 
shoulders, looked up into the face she loved 
best on cartl Vi far above even the dearest 
of the hundred cousi There were the deep 
blue laughing eves that had been her joy in 
so many hours; they were full of triumph 
tenderness, and_ bliss Ilad she not watched 
him through illness« wclcomed him back to 
life just as she had welcomed him into it, 
listened to all his boyish secrets, shared even 
some of his young manhood’s hopes and ideals 
too Was there so much as an hour in which 


now 


of 


and was she 
thought 


her chec ks 


he had not been her darling 
blight his happiness ? At 


this the 


the 


tears began to 1 down 


* Tlullo, Pip! don’t you want your best boy 
to gct marricd ?” 
Oh, ves, Mr. Eustace, it isn’t that ag 
Dear old ladv, why she always did weep 
when she was pleascd! I simply can’t tell 
you what a seventh heaven I’m in, Pip; but 


you'll find out You shall come to 


live with us at the old house-——-you'll like that, I 
know nd occupy your cottage in state when 
we are at Bellinvar. You shall do all Marga- 
ret’s mendings for her, ] 19 one else touch my 


all the m 
if God wills, perhaps 


bustle about ids, keep the men 


in ord = 


socks 


and son day 


there may be other work for you Say you 


like the prospect 
\nd Pip 


whispered 


winds 
Mr. 


the 
** Yes, 


to 
meckly sobs 
Eustace thre lad ! 

Back in her cousin’s house at Islington, Nurse 
felt ashamed of herself, yet strangely relieved ; 


throwing doubts 


between 
deat * 


eve! sani 


it was something tangible to exult in that 
her boy was supremely joyous, although she 
was terribly afraid that disillusionment must 
come 

I'd have gone to the ends of the world 
to see his dear face, always that smiling, and 
hear his beautiful voice, ever that hearty,” 


she told herself 

Then had he not taken her out to see some 
shops, chaffed her about the stiff silk frocks she 
afternoon in his and Mar- 
sent her off by train, 


should wear every 


garet’s home, and finally 


provided with a substantial railway fare 


> 





7 HE 


d 
y 
Not a bit altered lwavs so thoughtful 
5 ld her c i! I mind she added 
| t curate don’t I just wish he d never 
been | 
Y ferociou Pip’s regret become 
\ ire bot! I} Heir of Redclytte ’ 
Halifax, Gentleman could better 
I lost to earth than that Sir Eustace 
rry a bride who loved him not 
| t to hav n,’’ decided Nurs« 
] t! wel 1acd Perh ps I'd have 
n 
I t ( ber Vip wrote a 
| Sh \ H i rrespx dent al 
“ bl] ( ess | hts and success 
ful | i | ( <indly personality in 
itence Ller } flowed on even 
¢ wept 
M Miss Mal 
I e otf her« morning oO sunny 
thundery—because I had meant 
t told Mr. Et ce he Just Not 
you—no < who loves Lnother 
| hope H I ] 1 will come Phi 
r lad’s smiling face put me oft { dared 
not me word after all 
I had not seen him since the Royal 
ning of the hospital three anda half year 
ir King was passing and we stood 
under the nice trees in St. James’s Park 
I do wish that curate was dead and buried 
he’s that good he would be happy Now 
I have seen Mr. Eustace again I don’t think 
you can help but love him some day 
Dear Miss Margaret as_ I meant to 
speak, and came away to do it, I don't 
feel I can come back to all you done for 
me So good of you to think of everything 
beautiful But vou always did have a kind 
heart, like your dear mother 
My cousins at Guildford want me to go 
ther nd Jane Finch, our old cook, as 
I ied the postr would lke me with 
I r July; the I my Manchester 
( i quarrelling w ll have me first 
Still I ud hil e back to the cottage 
f not feel I 3 ) 
\1 Eust | just as blue as 
é lid look 3 
I ever 1 
You pectfully 
Ec. H 
I Nu eatly surprised 
\ I 1 | ext noon 
Come home at once l especially want 
you MARGARET 


cied that her grown 
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up and most wilful of 





taken real offence, but the { 





e Df 
passing Ones | Ips Inends ec ild ne » % 
to lose her Chere was lamentat on in I ' 
when the cousi old, middle-aged and v- 

aged and y 


returned from Wing’s Cross 


train stea ff rl o P pte 
un steam ¢ urying Pip towards B linvar 

The carrici expressed joy at r rety 

did not grumble one word at t]} 


of the many boxes; albums of phot 
weigh heavy d Pip had libs ry of 
She decided t cott looke 1 ve vy] 

5 Iter shutt the d behind the 
she walked hh the ll to the t 
Why ther tea laid nd Miss i ae 
her lf ras | 1! * 


obstinate 


meddiir 


Well, I am going to forgive \ 


because you «i t carry out your horrid 1 
post Not t Icustace would have beliey 


Nurse’s trembl fingers pushed up her 
ind the girl | ed her—with peculiar tend 
ness, surely ? 

No. I am good enough for your prize 
baby [I know that, Pip; only I did feel mad 


with you for saying so improve. Y 
haven't 1?” 


I’m sure 


know I've got a warm heart 


‘Oh, yes, Miss dear 
! I've been a 
Pip, you’ll have to be 
a model wife, you know 
gentleman, as you 
Eustace 


‘Stop, stop those tears There 
wretch to 
lieve in me if I make 

“ But there’s the 


ought to marry 


other 
rather than Mr 
If it wasn’t for him, why 

Nursi 
Margaret 


which she 


I am going to confess something 
knelt down by the sofa, upon 
had installed Pip, and laid both 
hands on her knee, as she had done on s 


many evenings when whispering childish 


I was a naughty, deceitful girl vesterday 
to bed without being 


nine o'clock this morning 


and went SOrry I came 


here to look for you at 


: hi 
but you had ec; sol lay down here on this 
couch and cried my eyes red and ugly for want 
of you 

Oh. mv ce what is the trouble ? 
The | e J ive Vi Pip was visited 
trebly on me punishment , 
} se tne 
Chere wa . troubled perplexity in 7 
littl old lady Ve so Margaret left on he 
half banteri manne 


\ year . I did think I loved Mr. Willyer 
but it wa t my lght-headedness I _ 
dreadfully sorry him. Still I did, for 


I felt I wasn't w not reat) 


refuse 
in 


rthy of him 


he’s better nor-—anyore 
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I know he is; only I hope he will put up “Out of jealousy of Miss Enid, I guess ; 
sh my naughtiness, and you shall tell me that always puts me in a big rage. Couldn’t 
ae, better—for I love him, Pip, I love you say truthfully, just for once, Pip, that 

n vou do!” you’re fonder of me than of her ?” 
could not be _ believed ; After a pause, a beaming face looked up from 
It’s as beautiful an under the bonnet 
whispered, through “T can’t pretend you're such a_ beautiful 
Miss, how could  character—you’re that deceiving, and your 
temper’s something crucl ; but then, you know 
it’s the Black Sheep as is always dearest 


” 
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Conversation Corner. 


Conducted by THE EDITOR. 





Bells that never King. 


there 
prot 
for 
ft 
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cy T 


OHN KNOX 
lowers did 


demolish 


+} 


Cc 


and his fol- 
cir best to 
thedral, but 
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medicine, not a cooling op 
or, “Yes, the patient did test 
better after a di Se—but try 
the taste was bitter som, 
what, and of urse they ‘ ae 


not persuade her to 4a! 











td 
again, or, ‘The medi 
doubtless excellent for Tl! 
the disease—how could it 
be so when I WaS SO wise? 
but unfortunately it gave 
i pain in and 
regret that n't be 
to take it iga ! 


Called at the Last Moment 


AND you may tak 
ya Saw 


t compl 
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! S oltenest 
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! 4 
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Palestine. 


Se 
Che Worst that could 
Happen. 
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f how suspect that the workmen were 
iH preacher went to the site soon 
n that he W t Se ufter work had started t 
r $ mak rv about it. Itisina 
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nly to don a red jersey and to 


make a drum to find himself 


rrounded by a crowd eager to 
nee and sing themselves into 
ré y 


se 


while the singers 
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Mandarins and Christianity. 
Wit N Dr. Morrison landed 


Cl a hundred years 











l never imagined that 
r turv high Ch s 
s ow ld be helping 
distt { Christian lt 
7 1 \ Sic an i”? r ‘ 
Sl ty | ‘ to pars 
| iN rd, the sect 
tary of t Christi Literature 
> ty tor 1, Stat that 
the sion of a new serics 
f the C/ Woeceki a ma 


f useful knowledge intact 
persed with Christian articles 


{ to several 
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reply, 
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A Crippled Violinist. 
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China 
reform the volu 
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THE QUIVER. 


that music might become 


means of earning his livelihood 
concert 


benefit 
home, he was abl 


Helned by a 
near his 








a 


to 


S 


take a year’s tuition at the 
Guildhall School of Music anc 
made such excellent progres 
that ( won a scholarship 
there Week by week he comes 
to the school, propelling hin 
self in li carriage given to 
him by icnd Dr. W. H 
Cunn s has a high ovn 

t S ~~ ] al pred ts 


se 


A Lightning Calculator. 


Is \OLTON t] 
M Mor n Miss n Fie 


ked a Moorish friend 








Nelson,” w 


as really old OF not 





So Ali answered, * Well ‘th . 
life of a bamboo fence is ‘three ‘ 
years, the life of a d g is t 

fences, the life of an a 

horse, donkey, or mule) 

three dogs, and the life of 


child of 


ilimals ! 


Adam is t 





<Je 
Magic-Lantern in the 
Jungle. 












[HE stan of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Hostel, Allaha 
bad, have undertaken the ¢ 
lisation of a very large ¢ 
tretching along both | 
i the river (anges, and are crore 
ing their best te work it by 








Troubled by Acetylene. 


NI day h had great 
O ditheulty ™ getting water 
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\ if it 1 be 
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| Miss Fallowfield's Fortune. 


J By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
: (Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 





ASA ASAIN AIS ASIA AAS ASAI 


SYNOPSIS. 


harlotte Fallowfield sits in her dingy 

























a coast ( ind deplores her poverty, but her sister 
view of their prospect Each girl i, but the chance of marriage for them ts 
4. ing We one may ay and the prayer Cc goes forth to offer a petition, 
) isels her to pray only for what accords t re Will Returning home, she 
4 Amer t eru the fortune of a rich un t mail she receives news that 
f the money—at pounds—has been beque 
y of yea and finds M Fallowfield at Dinglew enjoyment of her fortune, most 
A rl ind are dead, and their « 1 Dag 1 into a pretty young lady, lives 
" ecta f one indred ind pound at Dinglewood—discussed with 
eeting t ippointment of a new v tield, who holds the patron- 
I The 1 I but Dagmar declares for somebody ** young and good-looking and nice.” 
Mr. Tim y Sprott, head clerk to Messrs. Duncan and Somers, Miss Fallowfield’s lawyers, 
r il w put i { word with his employer « behalf of hi n. But at a dinner at 
a spu f narrow-n led intolerance that M Fallowfield dismisses him 
I f Mer ter appoints the Rev. Luke Forrester to the vacant living 
quality vorldlines Witl ( es his son Claude, a young man 
i im ito the finger-t th the love of beauty and a truly religious instinct. 
. f row cl the annoyance of Mr. Octavius Rainbrow, art critic of The 
Da I treat 1 playful fashi ind en pressed for her reason for refusal 
’ ul i Miss Fa vtield are attracted to one another, and to the 
ed 
art t c n tour to Australia. Octavius Rainbrow is on the same vessel, 
n efore her marriage M Fallowtield made a temporary will 
‘ / n Mr wrrester tending o r return to go fully into the question of 
ex | the cause of rity. Sudd y the letters from the honeymoon coup 
d bot é ive been drowned. The question of th 
Dagmar ; if Mrs. Forrester 
Clauce I cision of t Court, Dagu 
D i t ul al 1, is intent 
y ‘ i ry monastery, where the 
1 i Holy Orders, The 
1¢ ) eda‘ whited sepulchre,"’ 
1 I ‘ r-cay Ir " that act of heroism Mr 
ut the Rev : t tr er and more v rous 
i n 
CHAPTER XIV much of its mystical and imaginary perfection. 



































how 


Claude found it impossible to reproduce in 
| 


¢ I nter v a mild one, with but he succeeded in making plans for 


( ide w ( monastic house, with a chapel and seminary 

K I monastery at once nd attached, of small dimensions but considerable 
came, not onl were ul\ which bade fair to resemble, if not 

1, but the walls were begin- rival, the sacred edifices of an earlier and more 

round. No time was rtistic age Our realisations always fall short 

of plans, as the young of our ideals; it is in the nature of things that 

himself to collecting and they must do so; but if our ideals were not in- 

ing the dreams and sketches of former finitely more beautiful than our realisations, 

combining them with designs for a our realisations would not be beautiful at all. 

but love ly abbey as soon as the bare But thouch the reality fell short of its ar« hi- 

ty of | inheriting his stepmother’s tect’s imaginings, it nevertheless promised to 

} him » that by be a most beautiful structure. If the ages of 

Court announced it the strongest faith have been the ages of the 

t! matter at highest architecture, then surely the living 

f a first-cla builder. faith of an individual architect must have its 

t had entered into the effect upon the work of his hands and his 






















ictual fact the exquisite fabric of his dreams; 


and the relicious life of Claude For- 
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w material whereof great 
tists are manufactured; 
an who falls in love 

d of wandering 1n a 
will have to stand in 
temple; instead of sitting 


will be called 


yn fire trom heaven 


upon to 


1e the burnt sacrifice. 
i at Dinglewood Hall 
istress, Miss 


estate the Dinvlewor l 


Perkins. 


( de, but in In present 
1 not w t to burden 

t hment ch as th 
with an absence otf 
1ave been impossible in 
| to rent it from him, 

( rdens in his hands 


rd to do on the four 
h her aunt had left her 


] 


t necd 


r Claude’s present 
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“the idea 
Fallowfield’s fortune on 


everything It’s the 


exclaimed 


life,” Mrs. 
ot spending poor Mi 


Peppercorn, 


a monastery beat 
uptake of all 
The two ladies had met accidentally in the 


very 


having concluded their 
had plunged 


t which was occupy- 


village post-office, and 
respective business transactions 
straightway into the subjes 


ing all the minds of Din 


rlewood. 
replied Mrs. Sprott, 
terrible perhaps neither of us can a 


When I see 


beginning to be 


“It is indeed terrible, 
“how 
yet realise. our dear Church of 
England honeycombed with 
monasteries and nunneries and such like 
1 feel it 
the gauntlet and make a 
lady 
houlders and made herself ready for battle. 


This warlike attitude wa 


is time to fling down 
stand.” The goo: 


therefore squared her already too squar 


abominations, 


however, less im- 
Mrs. Sprott than it 


been in that of a more peaceable 


pressive in the case of 
would have 
spirit, as her Luntle was so frequently being 
lung down that the ground, so to speak, had 


yecome to her as a glove-box; it was there tha 
her gauntlet was usu: 
“And it just Fallowfield 


herself thouvht of monasteries, her marryit 


lly kept. 


show what Mi 


” } ‘ 


a clergyman,” added Mrs. Peppercorn. “If 


I favour of shutting up 


een one in 
the clergy and making bachelors of them, 
would she have gone 


the Roman Catholics do, 


and married one herself when she was nearly 


fit ears ot e, I should like to know?” 

‘Certainly not, Mrs. Peppercorn. As you 
pcint out i¢ was old enough to know her own 
mind 


‘Old enough to know it and to have for 


tten it again!’ 
, = : ” nt 
It is a terrible thing, remarked Mi 
Sprott to see power placed in hands th 
ire too yu nd too inexperienced to exe! 
cise it properly.” 
pro} 
Here the postmistress put in a word. “It 
i terrible thir to see power placed in al 
7 ir of hands, to my thinkin 
Ch le pe who is at the other e1 
f the arm retorted Mrs. Peppercorn; “b 
for 1 part | don’t hold with the yor 
nh n too } money to dispose ol 


h to learn not to n ' 














Had my Theophilus been in Claude Forrester’s place,’ said Mrs. Sprott, ‘such 
an idea as a monastery would never have entered his head.’” 























ered his 


Miss 


n¢ particular charity in 
d to enlist his sym- 
only he would have 


k him to drop in to 


when you'd something 
Mrs. Peppercorn, “and 


Nine times 
to a man’s 


h.’ And the worthy 


him ther 


por ket 


trange physiological 
vincin air of one who 
shocking sort of thing 

s Skinner; “so wicked 
Roman--almost like the 
at Madame Pussaud’s ” 
last word to rhyme with 
reed with her ‘It doe 
I feel sure that a really 
have 


man would 


;” 


never 
rn shook her head. “ Don’t 
Mrs. Sprott If you 
that nice-minded 


vuu'd be a bit 


young 


SUurpri ed 


Mr Sprott, ignoring this 
ally God-fearing young 
uggested building any 
lolatrous as a monastery. 
in that line, surely the 
all that he could desire. 
been in Claude Forrester’s 
would 


as a monastery 


head. My son may 


1dmiut. 


Mrs. Peppercorn with 


ever denied that.” 


never waste money on any- 


1 I think I may add so 
onastery,” continued Mrs 
“ The 


such for him, I am thank 


ing interruptions 


has been a member of it 


Mark my words, there is 


bad in that young For 


would never even have 


to run on such a thing as 
t can you expect 


Irom 
» actually took the bread 

mouth?” Myr. For 
the living of Dinglewood 


l t mint mil 
ethir out that w 
1 Mrs. Peppercorn \ 
Pheophilu mouth wa 
revard to the livin ot 
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only 


Claude 
only say I feel 


that Christian 
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“on, : 
But it ought not to have been,” sternly 
replied the offended “that is just 
an only mourn 
fortune placed 
norant and 


»”» 


moth cs 
what | complain of And I « 
over the sad spectacle of a large 
uch a sinful and i 
is Claude | orrester. 
‘It almost makes one be in to doubt the 
wisdom of Providence,” said the sceptical post- 
mistress. 
But Mrs. 


the Powe1 


in the hands of 
miszuided young man 


Sprott could not speak evil ot 


which, according to her 


Ss 


ideas, was 
than the Archbishop of 
Miss Skinner, nothing 
that. Think of our 
rland, and all that we owe 


just one step higher 
“No, 


tempt us to do 


Canterbury. 
should 
dear Church of En 
to her; and remember that it was by the 
wisdom of Providence that she sprang into life 
at the time of the Reformation.” 

“And by whose wisdom was it that the 
Roman Catholics 


sprang into life a good bit 


before then, and the Dissenters sprang into 


life a good bit afterward: demanded Mrs. 


Peppercorn, 

“I would replied Mrs. 
Sprott, pursing up her mouth as though it were 
“But 
don’t tell me that you have any sympathy with 
with 


” 
not Say, 


rather 
with difficulty that she kept the secret. 


hand or 

Mrs. Peppercorn.” 
“I haven’t any at all; but I’m not sure 
And it was the wis- 
dom of Providence that you were talking 
about, Mrs. Sprott, not mine. And if you'll 
pardon me saying so, it is a great mistake to 
take it for granted that because you disapprove 


Roman Catholics on the one 


Dissenters on the other, 


that Providence hasn't. 


of a thing the Almighty is bound to disapprove 


because that don’t follow at all. If 
you tell me that you can regulate your hus- 
I believe you; but if you tell 
Maker’s opinions, 
often 


of it too; 


band’s opinions, 
me that you regulate your 
1 don't. And I fancy He 
folk as we blame, and tother way 
which ain’t particularly flattering to us, if we 


praises the 
about ; 


knew it.” 
Well, if you think that He 
monastery, I can 


approves of 
Forrester and the 
convinced that you are mis- 
Sprott, picking up her 
where it 


take Rigg replied Mrs 


umbrella from the counter, had re 


posed during the above conversation, and pre 
paring to leave the shop; “and I shall go 
throuch the entire village from house to house 
telling the inmates my opinion of that sinful 
’ yu man, and warning them 

nst him and h Popish ways and | shall 


feel that I am thereby dou (od _ service.” 
“Well, | very much doubt if He'll think the 

or your interference,” Mrs. 

figure. 


me, or thank you 
cried atter the retreating 


Peppercorn 
much the sort of job 


‘It doe not eem to me 
workers are expected to per- 










































































form But you, being a parson’s mother, 


ought to know better than I do, and I’m sure 


I hope you'll be rewarded according to your 


work, which is the most that any of us can 
expect. But I wouldn’t be mixed up in such 

for anything. I do my best by the 
\lmighty, and He does His best by me in con- 
sequence, which is more than I could well 


expect if I went about speaking evil of my 


neighbours 


XV. 


PATRONAGE, 


CHAPTER 


THE EXERCISE OI! 


7. conversat n re ted in the fe reg ng 
hapter occurred rtly after the decision 


e P1 ( A made known, and 

had only t me public property 

t k tl e M Fallowhel for 

t 1 e to ( le Forrester nd t | 
ed to lav out the ime on the erection 
endowment of an Anglican monastery 


the weeks ran on, and the foundations 


monastery were actually laid, the bitter 

feeling in the village increased rather than 
Ini hed 

Mrs. Sprott was especially vituperative As 


| promised, she made it her duty to carry 


yI house to house visitation in Dinglewood 
parish, in order to set every inhabitant against 
( e Forrester nd h House of Prayer 


he verily and indeed believed that she 


uM thereby showing her loyalty to that re- 
ligion the hall-mark of which is the love that 
Is one another—-a form 


ft which 1s | I meal un 


its disciples bear towar 
ommon., 


great extent she succeeded in her unholy 


n ion, since evil is a weed which flourishes 
while good 1 a plant of but tardy 
» that befor the innocent and 


high-minded young architect became an object 
of horror and hatred in hi 
P hI 

the elbow of every parishioner, ready 1 
5€ ynd Mr 


hard to believe ill of those 


late father’s parish. 
also the demon of envy was standing 


Sprott’s efforts; for it is never very 
who are consider- 


more fortunate than ourselves. Had 
( de not been suddet iplifted to the dizz\ 
h hts of great wealth, h religious tenets 
would have been regarded as_ misfortunes 
rather than as faults, and he would have been 


pitied as insane rather than condemned as a 
CTI! inal. 

For his part he took little or no notice ot 
the enmity against hir For one thing, he 
to a great extent unconscious of it; for a 
man who is deprived of the privilege of in 
timate female companionship is also generally 
deprived of the advantage of hearing the dis 


reeable things that other people are saying 


THE QUIVER. 























































about him. But if he had heard, it would not 


have depressed him overmuch; for as yet } 
. e yet D 
, ee ae mee hae 
was too lf-centred and too dee ply absorbed 
in his much heed + 
the thoughts and words of other people. 


own work to take 


strove to create things of beauty for the 


40T (he Sak 


of the things themselves, and not of the 





sons who would look at them; he souch 
self-approval of the satisfied artist rather than 








the praise of his fellow-men 

But the plans of his magnum opus wer 
barely completed and its foundations scarce 
laid, when he was awakened from his dr 
of architect | bhi by the call 
which cl sured to be f ed 
call was echoe by the \ e of 
Claude had no ernative | ) | 
yh at in the winter the Bishop of } 
hester ( m Claude, and explained t 
the i mbe f Din “ had now | 
vacant ever nce the death of the late vi 


his father, but that it had not been fil! 


up again, as the presentation to the living w 
vested in the owner of the Dinglewood es 
and it had only lately been decided by 
Probate Court who that owner was. Ni 
however, th he decision was made, 
Claude had entered into his inheritance, th 
Bishop pointed t to him that it was high time 
r the youn man to take ] one of the 
important duties of his position, and to apy 
a spiritual pastor for the parish of Dingle- 
wood in his late father’s ]| e 
It was characteristic of their respective ages 
that when M Fallowt with nearly | 
1 century experience behind her—had to f 
fil the same dut he shrank from relying 
her own jud ent, and referred the matter 
the Bishop; but when Claude--with only a 
wisdom to guide hin 





quarter of a century 





was similarly called upon, he had such per! 
confidence in his own capacity for the exercst 
o! power! that he never con ulted the Bishoy 
at all. 

The only person whom he did consult \ 
‘I hat is to say, he told her what 


Dagmar. 
he intended to do, and then waited for her t 
approve his decision—-the u 
of asking feminine advice \I 
what was expected of her, and did it. 

The woman who is so stupid as to believ 
advice they meal 


t 


that when people ask for het 
, hat 1] rare!y 
her advice and not her approbation will rar 


rive man 
achieve popularity It is cruel to give am 
a scorpion when he has a ked for an egg, 
it is also sometimes wise to give shim an ¢g¢ 


even if he has asked for a scorpion ; 
“I want to consult you about Dinglewood 
Claude beyan The Bishop rode ove! 
Merchester ye and told me that it Wa: 
successor to be a} 


terday 


time for my poor father’s 











wo i I called in to ask your 
ver t retty morning-room wher 
rp - | f | had spent o much ot 
Mi Duncan had first 
} 1 to tl the intricacies of her last 
KT there 1s only one Way 1n 
ke a man follow her 
dvise bim to adopt the 
lready decided upon 
I But first she had to 
) ew 
1 out ¢ he vicar 
ke of having a regular 
( hen what I call the 
) ite well 
Oh! Dagmar 
rish pr t app ted 
( Che Bishop 
1! that omebod 
» ! to take the 
‘ nclude any pastoral 
I ) ra per 
or ifter it 
of the kind It is 
n WwW without 
| eri interterence at 
to h 
listening to the char- 
T continued, ~€ pes ially 
be Theophilus Sprott.” 
to Theophilus Sprott my 
( “he isn’t half a_ bad 


k totake acue. “ He isn’t; 





ite a vod one if he didn’t 
mother But all the time 
e magining him ina 
with purple roses and 
| there before my 
Ir Sprott.” 
for being like his 
( 10 “ iwavs 
t 1 re nship 
on what sort of a 
I | can yt ee 
] Cc, wo | rove 
I ion it 1 
S i ly I 
1 ¢ ude wh 
t lights | 
| kened ever 
eve?! | 
I Oh. D 
t ( 1O Vio t pre 
( really houldn't 
()ne h d lwa r\ 
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to discover the pure and sweet kernels which 
are hidden in the shells of unattractive and 
even repulsive appearances. I grant you that 
Mrs. Sprott has neither grace nor charm, but 
I believe that at heart she is a good Christian 
woman, and that you have no richt to sav the 
things against her that you do.” 

“Well, anyway, the last time I heard het 
speak of you she called you a fumbling youn: 
fool, so I don’t believe that het kernel is sO 
exceptionally pure and sweet.” 

Claude was nonplussed for a moment. Dag- 
mar’s arrow had gone home. Then he said 
“Even if she does dis] 





ce me, she has a perfect 
right to do so. It doesn’t prove that she her- 


elf is less worthy of re oe 
‘Oh! doesn’t it Well, if vou want to enjoy 
the sweetne of Mr Sprott’s kernel, enjoy 
it to your heart’s content; I wouldn’t reb you of 
it for worlds; on don’t ask me to share it 
with you, for it sticks in my throat.” 
It is not My Sprott’s kerne!, but her son’ 
rmons, that I wish to speak about,” continued 
Claude, changing the subject “TIT am glad to 


hear that you agree with me that they are 
worth listening to.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have said that, because I 
don’t know; I never did listen to one, so | 
can’t tell whether it would have been worth 
it or not.’ 

“Then I can assure you it would have been, 
and that you made a mistake not to listen 
Sprott is, on the whole, an excellent preacher 
a little gloomy and depressing, perhaps, but 
his gloom is always picturesque and his de 
pression poet ai.” 

“To look at, do you mean?” cried Dagmar 
aghast. “Oh, I don’t agree with you! The 
philus may be good, but I really couldn’t call 
him pretty.” 

Claude smiled indulgently. Slow persons 
always feel very kindly disposed towards quick 
mes when they imagine they have convicted 
the latter of stupidity. “Of course not, you 
foolish girl! It is only his language that 
sometimes strikes me as picturesque never 
his appearance.” 

“Did you ever see his lodgings?” asked 
Dagmar. “His appearance may be bad, but 
for sheer hideousness it isn’t a patch upon his 


‘How did you come to see them ?” demanded 
‘IT once went with Aunt Charlotte about 


r other which he helped with; 
{ fancy it was the distribution of coal and soup 


tickets, and that it was Theophilus’s deal. 


Anvhow. though I’ve forgotten the charity, I 


haven't forzotten what the lodgings were like: 


‘f onions, and poverty ex 


qualor tha 


pressed in oil oth You know the sort 


~ 


—_— ee. 





‘‘They were in the pretty morning-room where Charlotte Fallowfield had spent 


so much of her time” p 














ion of Dagmar’s cleverness 
collided with his. She certainly 


neat W putting things, he 


He had a 


when it 


smiled. 


said to 


Pheophilu Dagmar 


cl | on hi part '” exclaimed 


t I in him for an instant rising 


retorted airily; “and if it 
ek I like. Besides, I 
| mn » in Theophilus admis 
ng hi 


about her kernel 


mothe nd 


if you remember.” 





a bit,” replied 
at is that it has oc- 
the richt and proper 
Sprott 
your 


CTheophilu 
vod, and I want 
mind 

ld like to know what 

lecide.” 

lid idea,” cried Dagmar, 
1! secause if 
, out of tl vicarage, 


for the onions and the 


that, you silly child! 

that anyway now, W hoever 
\ I sl have to turn out of 
on living there now 


For a second 





vat would she 





indeed seem 


( le Forrester were away! 
pend upon it that I shan’t 


finished. 
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“Why did about 


Sprott?” 


she change her mind 


‘Because he came to dinner and kept on 
things, and thoroughly 
Mr. Duncan. I saw all 
was doing, and that he would 
never step into old Mr. Hanson’s shoes if he 
kept putting his foot into it like that; but 
I couldn’t stop him. I didn’t know him well 
enough to kick him under the table, you see.” 

“Of course not. : 


saying the wrong 
her and 


the time what he 


roughed up 


It would have been a most 
improper thing to do.” 

“It would have saved Theophilus a good 
deal of disappointment and heart-burning if I 
had. But, all the same, I’m very glad I didn’t, 
as in that case you’d never have come to Din- 
glewood, and I should never have known you, 
but should have spent the rest of my life in 
regretting that we’d never met.” 

“It might have been a good thing for you 
and your aunt if we had never come to Dingle- 

la 


vood,” said Claude rather sorrowfully. 

“Oh, never say that! Whatever happens, I 
shall always be glad that you and I were 
once friends.” 

“We'll be friends always—not only once,” 


replied Claude. And Dagmar had to be con- 
tent with that, and to make the best of he: 
half loaf. 

“But before you finally decide to give Theo- 
philus the living, I 


think it is right for you t 


) 
know how his mother is working against you,” 
she continued. 
“Working 
for?” surprise of a 
man and took 
it for granted that other people did the same. 


me! What on earth 
with the 


against 
( laude, 
minded his 


asked 


who own business 


“She so disapproves of the monastery.” 

“Well, it comes to that; but 
that wouldn’t 
the living, if you happened to be a man and 
in Holy Orders,” replied Claude with a smile. 

“Oh, 
hers is of the 
She has actually 
1] and told the people what a_ wicked 


so do you, if 


yrevent me from offering you 
I g 3 


mine is only passive resistance, but 


violent and aggressive sort. 


been to every cottage in the 
Village 


young man you are, and what a dangerous 


and horrible place the monastery will be, till 


they are as furious with you as if you had 
ested raising a ¢ vict prison or a lepe: 
‘nt in their midst.” 

Claude’s face darkened. To say a_ word 

t the monastery w indeed to touch the 

apple of his eye. “B urely the people have 

too much sense to be uch nonsense?” he 
rrued. 

Not they! Tl I eve ever ord th 
old woman utter firmly as if she ere the 
author of of of the four Gospels or 
editor of a ’ r. People always do 


believe what an ugly woman says, if you will 








T { 
( nt 
It 1 
1 ¢ 
, , 
It 1 
to 
t T 
t IOK 
n’ 
| 
e 
( 
| 
| 


I don’t 


but it 


1 at, and the 


why 


i 


hideousness is so 
just ol her,” per- 
ny monastery to be 


of rest by the whole 
ybody could always 


refreshment.” 


ha 


Mother Spi ytt 


the villaver hate 
before it is there to 
mention of it stinks 
l never meant to 
I don’t see the good 
that are said of you 
nice one but I 
let you pive the 
ut you knowing 


descended trom 


1 <2 } 
while the 


moment, 


nh i inherent in 
his whole nature. 
i¢ Io! ab ract 
é ud quietly ~T 
1 man tor What 


ot a hi nh, Cor 
Oo th e peran 
me a he ha na 
very Imilar et of! 
ll. Very often the 
me parent In aj 
the ther in « r 
ver obstinat it 
Nr S tt w t 
KI Wi ne 
{ I ( ne’ 
I ed Daymays 
1 hay hated to 
corr ted-1ro 
e | i ld have 


( with or bi 
of justice was apt 
o’er-leap itself, and 
» set ayvainst help 
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ing a man because the latter was hic 5 
aS fils friend 
that he was almost led to do so if the same 
happened to be his enemy. In avoiding + y 
sensible, if somewhat doubtful. Scylla of beinc Chur 
too partial a friend, he fell into the utterly “— 
insane Charybdis of being too indulgent a for 
and his justice tempered with mercy was far 
more comfortable and remunerative to jt 
ats 
ject than his affection diluted with justice 
(Therefore, after the first wave of natura — 
itritation, Dagmar’s revelations concerning t 
Mrs. Sprott only rooted him the more firm ' 
in his decision to offer the living to Theophil 
This he accordingly did shortly before Chr 
. ° 
mas, and it is needless to add that the offer 
straivhtway accepted. 
\ 
“I always felt,” exclaimed Mrs. Sprott, as 
she sat with her husband and her son and 
fia 
her beloved Higginsons round the convivial ’ 
turkey on Christmas Day, “that, in spite of 
‘arances, young Forrester had an excellent 











I friend leas and intentio in fr 

th difice I w I enth 

is I have been since I thor h] I i 

“ t 1 be { ’ 

roing to be For O ( vi n Mr 

Sprott wa i marvellou I in tne al 

climbiny dow! : 

“No: ye \ it exact \ I 

as ted 

pressin wink ‘ 
But iren't my 

Ided Mr. S io W hit 

il il we 

ul Malit 
\ thy, 1 am Tr mind it 

a i | | ) ‘ : 

V h eat | I ) 1 

men of that vuld be spending the I 

on themsel\ | thinking only of their ¢ 

pleasures and luxuries; but, instead of tha ’ 


cnet his 
we see Cl le Forrester laying out almost 3 








-e fortune upon a home of rest and learn- 
+ poor but excellent young men, where 

r | ) 
. be trained gratuitously to enter the 








c, different. a u say, from the ordinary 
f rich voung men,” exclaimed Mrs. Hig- 
_ «I remember that my dear papa’s 

Lord Undergrowth’s eldest son, the 
ible Adolphus Groundrent, was most 
bly extravagant, and yet never subscribed 
t) a single local charity—not even the choir 
ugh he} 1 the banjo himself and 
dept at comic songs. But I always 
there is something very dashing and 
i if \ V eX ise the expression, 
Sprott t Honourables.” 
i cannot expect them to be as well brought 
the ! f the clergy,” replied Mz 
“they have not had the same spiritual 
It is in the homes of the clergy 
the seed of truth is most successfully 
we can see in the case of young 
rrester. His father was a holy man and 
ergyman, and we see the result in 
ung of his son.” And Mr Sprott 
profound as if the departed saint 
er taken the bread out of the mouth of 
new Vi r had been so absorbed in ap- 
n of the turkey that hitherto he had 
but now he took his part in 
tior “Then the laity should take 
from the clergy nd try to bring up 
ren rather better than they do. Look 


I, for instance, 


and how my career has 





1 to a rotten system of education. 

to Cambridve, as I ought 

1 of to Oxford, do you 

k | 1 have been content to spend 
im rf na wretched little village 

as thi Not I! By this time I should 
he foremost men of light 

t lay, and should have taken 

I mv intellectual peers. 

i rsued 

m nd condemns me to waste 

yn the desert air of a 


e undiscovered heart of 


teful and unwelcome 

ountry lergyman.” 
Sprot ! expected her son to be 
n rt’s desire wa attained, 
reckon vithout her host, and had 


treneth and 


illus,” cried his father 


t be downhearted! You 

er village in England than 

nor ne with a drier ubsoil. 

rt [ think you are very lu ky to 


| lum at your age '= 
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“At my age indeed!” repeated Theophilus. 
“You talk as if I were a youth of eighteen 
instead of a man of Why, at my age 
[ ought to have been in a very different posi- 
tion from my present one, and so I should be 


rorty. 


if only my talents had been given full scope, 
and the proper growth of my character had not 
thwarted at turn. To be buried 
alive in a country vicarage, with only rustics 
is a sepulture from which there 


been every 
to preat h to, 
is no hope of resurrection.” 

“Really, Theophilus, | am surprised at you! 
I thought you would be so pleased at getting 
the living at last,” remarked his mother, who 
ought to have known her Theophilus better. 

He laughed bitterly. “Pleased indeed! Do 
you expect a man to dance merrily at his own 
funeral? Dinglewood is the grave of all my 
hopes and ambitions, and I suppose I must 
as such and not complain; but it is 
forty ! 


accept it 
hard for a man to be buried alive at 


However, I ought to be used by now to mis- 
fortune and ill-luck, as I have never known 
anything else since I was born, and I will 


endeavour to endure them with fortitude and 
not murmur. But I confess it does strike me 
a a bit of own 


mother executes 


cruel irony when a man’s 


a pas seul upon his grave, and 


expects him to do the same!” 
Mrs. Sprott was somewhat taken aback at 
I 
being accused of dancing a pas seul; it was a 


form of exercise so utterly out of her line. 


“Well, 


ting-down for us all when your father is past 


anyway, it will be a comfortable sit- 


work,” she said. 

But her son speedily disabused her mind of 
“It will be nothing of 
I shall probably 


this comfortable idea. 


the kind, my dear mother. 


marry before very long, as I do not approve of 
. celibate clergy ; but even if I remain single, 
[ shall never admit yourself and my father 
to the vi rave except as temporary guests, 


as I consider the patriarchal system singularly 
unadapted to the requirements of modern life. 


No: I may be condemned to a lot which is 
utterly uncongenial and distasteful to me—the 
lot of a country parson—but there is no need 
for me to make that lot even worse than it 
lready is by burdening my life with domestic 
oO ications.” 

1 teel re iat you'll be happier here than 
you think, Theophil Dinglewood is such a 
vel Iry and bracin pot, and so salubrious,” 

ud Mr. Sprott till clinging bravely to the 
subsoil in his efforts for peace. 


“And there is such very good society,” added 
Mr Higvinson:;: and in place 
quite aristocratic; and to my mind tkere is 
le and at the same time 


‘real county, 





no ociety so avreea 
so elevating as county society.” 
But the martyr turned on her like a lion at 
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a of giving the living t 
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once penetrated there in the d 
dut it Was not at all strange thar 

1 in it through thick and thi 
t place he was obsessed by 
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and giving it to Mr. Forrester 
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had the Opt 
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Holidays. 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR. 


at the subje t il 


season of holidays has 
will be 


light do we — it seen 















m a practical point of view, 


thi 


obtain a 
be set 


lel to 


it, In oT 


the hot dusty streets, lasting result, a certain sum should 
eary min nd jaded aside for fares, board, and lodging, an lon no 
sea breeze nd account should this sum be exceeded. It 
is amazing how largely small items figure 
f le th nnual in holiday accounts, and a good margin 
t « e whole hould be allowed to meet the hundred- 
{ hose in uals ind-one contingencies that will inevitably 

n ni esh Ise, 

w,” but to the evei [his all-important question being disposed 
hers and of, another s 1a may be broached, that 

r different spheres of where the holiday shall be spent. 


le wh al Get a 


n Dp rit ) ire 
themselves, and Constitutions and 
contribu o the that it is often di 
nd home to thes case of a large 
ly holiday 1s a suits every n 
An do they North h salut 


ficult, 


family, t 


ary etiect n 


Real Change. 
| differ much 
particularly in the 
» find a place that 


i tastes so 


ng air of the 
some pe ple, 


The bi ct 


> whilst others derive more benetit from the 
n? Certainly they varm moist al f Devonshire. <A fortnight 
h PES and u eful spent In a coasting Ve sel is the acme of bliss 
{ to many a middle-aged man whose life, 
t nticipation is better in the ordinary way, is passed in much 
| I s it may, there travelling: and the young man, whose 
caretully mapped-out only recreations are tennis or cricket, finds 
( iccesstul than his best enjoyment in mountain-climbing. 
1 And what 1 ( x ns who le i solitary humdrum exist- 
f spending the | nee naturally prefer a holiday spent at a 
n sittin und ray waterimn lace, this being their only 
N vans th suing chance ol mingln nd exchanging ideas 
with their fell es; on the other 
hand. the busy City man loves the solitude 
shall it Cost? of the moors, and is content to pass the time 
1 to be considered is that at his disposal sauntering along the bank 
he h y is to of the sti n hand, luring the un- 
ieht spent at the wary trout from his home under the bushes, 
i couple of months’ or wrestling for an hour at a stretch with a 

5 satistactory rt powertul salmon 
the », t now that Such pleasures are, however, chiefly fot 
| ecn | those who hav only th mselves and theu 
nse of an er- own desires to consult but parents who, 
1 faking into con- through force of circumstances, 01 because 
| is the est they prefer to do so, take their holidays with 
true economy their children, have only two courses open 
late roportion of one’s to them—the s¢ le or the country—tor 1t 
store treneth with is impossible to travel v ith a young family. 
inevitabl ear and teat It has become a kind of unwritten law that 
but it must not be for- a holiday wiust be spent at the seaside, and 


ckless expenditure will — yet, surely, th 
nd try. and these obvious advantagt 
ll the good derived Country lite h 
ir and scene Looking on little ones, n 


is most 


country many 


px yssesses 


beneficial effects 


t only as regards their 




























































































health of body but also of mini. They 
learn to love animals and to be kind to them, 
also to derive pleasure from simple enjoy- 
ments which do n necessitate much 
additional outlay. Ther acquire tastes for 
natural history and plant-lite; and there 


can be no doubt that food, cooking and 

iccommodation are infinitely superior to 

those usually obtained at an overcrowded 
1 le resort. 


the merits of sea-bathing 


overlooked, for, apart from the 
revel 


It is true that 
must not be 
fits it confers, many youngsters 
n this form of amusement. Paddling 
in strict moderation is good, but a 
allowed to continue 


too 
’ 


child 


uld never be this 


version too long, as directly the feet 
I me chilled the foundations of pneu- 
monia may be laid, and illness, if no worse 
calamity, is the result. 


Parents need Holidays. 

Parents, in anxiety for the health 
f their little ones, are sometimes 

heir own needs, and if the only hol 

of the year is taken en masse, both 

and mother ought to be 


their 


apt to 


fathe consulted. 
After all, if the bread-winner and organiset 
of the household break down, what is to 
me of the children? In whatever 
lirection the tastes of the father le—in 
hing, golf, or boating—they must be 
nsulted, and a wife should try to arrange 
iffairs so that she is enabled to share, 

far as possible, her husband's pursuits, 

1 to obtain the much-needed rest and 


herself. 


change fot 


How to Leave the Home. 
And now, having apportioned the amount 
of money available for the purpose and 
elected the place where the holiday is to 


I thi next question Is: What is to 
ne of the home during the absence of 
family 2. There are three alternatives 

] n h to ch 

rt. To shut up the house. 
lo leave the servants in charge. 
To ve the vants a holiday, or 
take them awa nd to instal a caretaker. 
Each of these alt ves requires 2 cer- 

t mount of preparation, although these 
n man ticul the same for each 

( | n nee the house is left 
it oF { an the same. pre- 

tions concernin plants, moths 
hece I recial bi a y 
ne mole s] ] be taken out nd 
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All valuables, such as silver, jeweller da 


and important papers, should be despatch, th 
to the bank, a , patched | 
o the bank, and the plants sent to 4 florict wi 
His chal pes are So very smal] and fy stl 
plants arrive home looking so pce de 
revived after their visit eee di 


that 


to ™ hospital 


the slight expense is wel] repaid a! 


Birds, cats and dogs may be sent — n 
*“vet.,”’ who for a small sum per week sell iT 
tend them carefully and prevent the , 
possibility of loss o1 neglect. 7 I 

Useful Notions. 

A couple of pounds of n phthaline balls 

(eightpence per pound at any chemist’s) a 





Is ap imvestment never regretted. Tiny Is 
muslin bags containing three or four balls 
should be hung in every cupboard and ) 
wardrobe; they may be laid amongst : 
the folds of winter coats, thick curtains ; 
blankets and hedding, and one or t . 
pushed down the backs of e chairs ar 

solas are a sateguard against the ravag 


ot 
In 


be 


Ing closed, every 


clothes-moth. 
in the event of the hor 
p rticle of food that 


destructive 
that, 


the 
portant 








can decompose should be destroyed. A 

few dr ps of milk, or one or two potat eS ‘ 

can make themselves extremely unpleasant 

in the course of a hot week, and crumbs 

of bread or « encourage beetles and mice 

Servants left in charge should be reminded : 

to see that the house 1s properly closed each 2 

evening, and they may be provided with a 

policeman’s whistle and rattle with which ; 

to summon istance should it be required 
How to Pack. : 


he 


sti 


ard to 


Many women—and more men—have been 
declare that they would rather 
home than go through the dreadtul 





Ly at 


ordeal of packing, so perh ips a few practical 


hints on this 


subject will not be amiss m2 


holiday artick 


lea 
amount 
length of 


ol 


take a trunk 


In deciding on what to take and what t 
the kind of clothing and t 
must. of course, be regulated by the 
the holiday and the destinat 
the travellei It would be as absurd | 
full of fashionable gowns 


ve at home 





evening frocks to a country Ifa s 
as it be to start out on a walking 
tour in h-heeled shoes, but it is always 
satisfacte t know that one goes 
prepared to cope with all contingenc™ 
Having selecte ufficiency of plain seas 
garments, the more elaborate ones may 
left to the diseretion and purse of the holiday 
seeker, It is well to remember that we 








f turnin 


moors 


fall in 


nth 
tu f 
hing 
1eTe ie ce 
special | 
vhich 
Ss, and as 
} + 
S Ich n 
Ing t SUpp 
Japan 
s and di 
Nenty t | 
St S 1OT 
tT ¥ 
OVS Ma rt 


rands of 


means uncommon both at 
| in the country—days on 
t waterprool coats, and 
essential if one wishes to 
and take exercise without 
ffects. The evenings have 
listinctly chilly, especially 
1d if there is much water 
nd a warm cape thrown 


use or frock is not only com- 


untering to and fro after 
ut it is also useful for 
ies are proverbially bad, 
season, when rush of work 
inferior labour and the 

of that particular blouse 
ur heart on wearing, so it 
be as independent of them 
to provide plenty of soit 
ises Which will not easily 
fake all the old clothes the 
that a ducking in the 

the farmyard is of no con 
eople cannot enjoy them- 


p the full benefit of their 


are constantly reminded 
their last clean frock ! 


Note-book Beforehand. 

ill the preparations until 
a note-book a clear 
ay fixed for the de- 
mily, and in it jot down 


+p posed to take 


taim articles, such as China 
infants’ 

not procurable in small 
these little comforts add 


foods or 


s enjoyment it is worth while 


Picnic requirements, such 
compressed paper 
s, should be included, also 


viettes, 


re jabels, both tie-on and 
and a ball of strong string. 
ldren’s favourite books and 


ced and kept until a wet 
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day, when they will come out as a surprise 
and be much appreciated. 

For the actual packing an unstinted supply 
of tissue-paper is invaluable. Its free use 
in the folds of blouses, and the 
children’s best clothes ensures these arriving 
fresh and uncreased; and boot-bags, made 
of holland or linen, are a great improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned wrappings of 
newspaper. 


[roe ks, 


Suggestions to be Noted. 


Everything heavy, boots, books, work- 
baskets, or tims of food, should be placed at 
the bottom of the trunk, tightly wedged in 
with soft woolly garments and stockings. 
Over these pack underclothing, serge skirts, 
dressing-gowns and so forth, and finally the 
lighter skirts and blouses plentifully imter- 
spersed with tissue-paper. 

A separate hat-box Is a great convenience, 
not only for hats, but also for collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarves and articles of this de- 
scription ; failimg one, however, hats can 
always be packed in the tray of a trunk, 
tissue-paper being inserted in the bows 
of ribbon and wrapped round flowers and 
feathers. It is a great mistake to pack 
loosely. The more tightly clothing is packed, 
provided, of course, that everything heavy 
is at the bottom, the more satisfactory the 
result will be—fewer creases and an ab- 
sence of the jumble of goods which a loosely 
packed trunk presents at the end of a long 
journey. 

Everything requisite for the first night 
should be placed as near the top of the 
trunk as possible. In travelling with children 
this is a great help, as they are always anxious 
to view their new surroundings as soon 
as they arrive, and a run in the fresh air 
soon disperses the depressing effects which 
travelling invariably has on little ones; 
then the bulk of the unpacking can be left 
until they are in bed, or until father has 
carried them off for more extensive ex- 
plorations next morning. 
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“Come Along!” te 
A Complete Story. 
By MRS. ADAMS ACTON (* JEANIE HERING"). 


1 | oin’ to keep us pushing woman, looking like a pincushj 


1 here all day itin’ while you folds up ctuffed very hard with sawdust, and \ 





e umb 1 Come alon a ficry red-brown eyé secking whom they might 
pourin in d a dreamy devour with reprimand, and an ngular mai len ( 

n had f his soaki ul lady with four small parcels and hawk-like 

p exa 1 conductor thus glances as to their salcty, oF the encroach 

m 1 1 the umbrella ment of | cl pace 
i h e omnibt In between them m 
( ‘ dreamland and and on the farther b 

! I ladies respected because he aggressively ap- ¢ 
| fe me V uic in the extreme, propriated unfair space and kept it without 


born fanciful and artistic. apology 


‘ a ( thing but cx Thus urged, the dreamy man with his um- 
mea her m r conventional and brella pointed before him like a bayonet charge 
Wi i large 1 ily and small means; —sO often practised in omnibuses—crashed in 
( i¢ eldest irl—unaccountab amongst the pass« iwers, disliked and unwanted 
yppou ti \} to the end where a grudgins place was given 
Her mother and 1 her mother’s sisters But on the way the rugged ferrule came 
fine handsome wom ith fine handsome with some violence on the face of a young lady 
und she had | , named Cassandra inflicting @ sev re scratch from between her 
ion of her carrying out imily eves down her nose, and in an instant blood | 
1 a heroi Lhe nam¢ | ran qui kly down her tace. She started vic- 
l ) ( l id she was Way \¢ ntly bac k with the shoc k, and Cassie turn 


. to 6 “sketching.” And some in surprise to note her next neighbour for t! 


i 
, prosperous aunt ad first time 
T trl oli ul he had b yrnie She wa L | faced, dark-eved girl, on 
he quaint had on a Cl » macintosh and her pockets 
, 1 lived in dreat ere covered but with an cx lamation 
panelled parlours, with tl dismay Cassie had her hat Ikerchief out of 
Ti icient windo her little bi and was offering 1t to the un- 


Dutch 
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street-door, where he enlivened the time by 
xpressing his indi ition with the man who 


his utter indif- 


ference. Cassie sympathised with him, but 








aid she fancied the man was very deaf, which 


At this point the patient exhibited signs 
fainting. The hampion at the door with 
fell swoop rushed amongst the chemist’s 


ttles, and armed with two, forced them into 





ic’s hand ayi : ‘ Here—you—hold 
hem under her nose: [| am nervous.” 
Scarcely realisil the benefit of two, she 
vertheless tried tirst one and then the other 
hey pro] | her corner-wise between the 
yunter and achair-back, and Cassie fanned her 
oroush hik e chemist produced some 
tle restor ink Then the dark eyes 
d, weakly 1 with tears which ran 
the pallid k und Cassie felt very 
nd th umpion said to himself-—‘* Over- 
wk » fresl ir, not enough nourishment 
\ nl 
‘I must b i the young lady said pre- 
ntliy And a } r little object he looked 
h tl 


e addition of th l treak of plaster. 
aid Cassie ; “ you 
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amongst the passengers, disliked and unwanted 
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But on the way the rugged ferrule came 
with some violence on the face of a young lady 
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her nose, ané@ in an instant blood 


inflicting a severe scratch from 
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ran quickly down her face. She started 
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in surprise to note her next neighbour for the 
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stout lady ex ed opinions clearly — street-door, where he enlivened the time by 
it eople were unable to expressing his indignation with the man who 
had inflicted the injury and his utter indif- 
! ill to merit their dis- ference. Cassie sympathised with him, but 
on became aware said she fancied t an was very deaf, which 
real injury ind he might explain i 
( ic—for the At this point the patient exhibited signs 
{ dkerchief uid : of faintin The champion at the door with 
] ink you hould oO one fell sw Op 4 hed amongst the chemist’s 
d to.” bottles, and armed with two, forced them into 
me o her much-suffering 
d the conductor 
in sudden impulst 
| 
} 
{l 
l 
i 
| 
xt 1 
| 
i 
f 
Vond ‘ il ill = ¢ ic’s | Ly lTere—you—hold 
! 10 them under her nose: I am nervous.” 
l hew » reely ISI I benetit of two, she 
neverthel icd first e and then the other 
ies, but you are turn- They proj | I rner-wise between the 
counte! .chair-back, and Cassie fanned her 
ognised their champion — vigorously hil chemist produced some 
ittle re 1 Then the dark eyes 
ist’s t behind you— weakly ith tears which ran 
T bl ist ( the ck the ullicl x ul Cassie felt very 
1 In i from b l mpi id to himself * Over- 
he i \s y turned worl ) | i not enough nourishment 
m to in rie ol Vy Kl 
to the lady's Im b i the young lady said pre- 
ently And a little object she looked 
to a restin ost for with th ldition of the treak of plaster. 





aid Cassie ; “ you 










I must ; mother will worry.’ 


home,” said Cassie 


= taggered to her feet, and slowly went 
t counte! | with a little mouth-quiver 
tel to the chemist ** How much ? ” 
Nothing, miss.” 
Nothing 
Don’t charge for a scrap of plaster like 
that,”’ he said, moving away with a strange 
ression on his face, which she looked at 


ibtfully 
along !”’ 


Chis was the friend at the door, and all three 








ent out into the m and the rain, only he 
hurryin the patient across the pave- 
t Lyin “Your cab.” 
Ni and she fell back. "i haven't 
nal i 
It’s all settled and all right and she 
almost lifted in and the address asked 
he turned to Cassie, and if ever in het 
e had hesitated and felt bewildered and 
iin what to d she felt so now. 
me alo ! 
Kesistlessly she let herself be hurried into 
t b, and in moment the man stood where 
l ind driver could both hear, and aid 
X cabby you are settled and paid 
i tal 1 yo num be! see and take care 
ol e youn lade 
en he bent towards them bareheaded 
in tl rain and said: ‘‘| know you will for 
me, but it w the only thing to do; she 
i fit for more omnibus travelling If 1 can 
he 1 any way, do favour me by letting me 
it oO 1 ple m for it may have been 
| ti\ by m 
h no; indeed it was no fault of yours 
l 
( ; I wa it upon I don’t know 
xtremities 1 have been. Possibly 
mbled over n feet ; and as somebody 
he bl must kindly permit 
be one 
ind he laid a ( 1 knee, ordered 
a down ! l { iriver to drive of 
with a smil met with a 1 onse 
f b chi ie «le 
| re of | feeling decided Orry 
e |] fj 
G ious | id ic as soon they 
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He was I never knew anybod 


kind said Cassie. 
““Yes—and did 
fact way as if there could be no question 
it. What is his name ? ” bi is 
‘** Ah, yes,” 


Vanderhourn, 1 St. 


it all in such a matte 


said ( assic reading : alias: 


Peter’s Mansions S\ 


How strange it all is,” and she placed 
card in her little bag: “ all three of us ctrar 
US Strang 

suddenly mixed up _ together in a sce 


and then to part again. I am afraid your j 


is very bad ! 

















“Oh! it hurts horribly. Mother Wi t! 
frightened to death, and |] shan’t be able t é 
go to the office 

“Oh! they will excuse you for sucl 
severe accident.” : 

“But I shall look such a sight, and ¢ 
won't like it 1 am a typist—my nam 
Juliet Addis 

“My name is C andra Jeffries. My 
is a lawyer, and I am the eldest 
Oh, do you live here , 

They descended at an entrance to some 
of a not very aspiring kind, and looking 
wonderingly as to where she was, Cassie said 
“Well, as you are afe home, I will Say § , 
bye.” 

*“No, no—-oh no, come up and see m 
if it is only for a few moments.” 

Yielding to what was evidently much desir 
she went “ ip ” and “up further ” went bot 
till an unpretentious door was reached and 
key applied, and Cassie, thinking it the strang 
adventure that had ever happened, toll 
into a narrow little hall, and then into a ht 
long room, where a thin little woman sprang 
up, then fell back with a s ippressed sc! 
at her daughter’s appearance 

Juliet, Julict ! what has happened t 
child ? : 

And the ill stood in a group whilst 

entire story was told ; and when things caice ! 








down, Cassie was invited to sit Gown, aie® 
was further insisted that she must take t 
with them 

Cassi red with amaze ment at the li 
long room e furniture was simply beaut 
and I 

“AN that was lef said little M 
Addi with the anxious face of jong > 
Ses ‘ ing went. We lost home 4 
property, my band died, my son sh 


ymi¢ thing 
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+ we ha thing half so artistic and returned refreshed, but still Juliet did not 
gl your turniture ee _asmile. 
4 os . few things I kept, so as not to have Mrs. Addison looked smaller and more 
in ‘f ished apartments.’ Yes, it pathetic, and it was a poverty-stricken tea 
ve pier it is an old Dutch dresser.” they sat down to, although Cassie had brought 
really ? I never saw anything so _ a little cake. 
nd what pretty old red china in “Well, dear, it’s no use thinking any more 
tly sick of blue china!” about it—the little Dutch dresser must go— 
- Addison smiled cheerily, and all would the furniture people in the Airdale Road say 
1 enjor e but for the poor wounded they will take it 
Mrs. Addison was a bright, chatty little “It’s a perfect sin,’’ broke in Cassie; “it 
, ready i pite of all her sorrows and shall not go.” 
es to b y and merry on the smallest “Needs must,” said Juliet huskily, and 
nd Cassie felt she had ac- mechanically she took up a large bottle of 
ter her own heart, and smelling salts and sniffed, to hide the quiver 
strangely « wn to them of her lips. 
\ k at the ck assured her she must rhe girls had each kept one in memory of 
for hon t length. Mrs. Addison was’ that omnibus adventure, and the sight of it 
se in | thanks, and Juliet would not at this moment brought it all with the champion 
had promised to come again’ back to her memory. Then another idea came 
along in train, and she opened her purse and 
i absence had raised some took out and read the card: ‘‘ Eustace Vander- 
; | the results were so dis- hourn,” and she said: “ Juliet, I’m going to 
1, that the hole story was referred to write to him.” 
isideration. “* Never!” 
Addison, Addison Addison ?”” he said. “Needs must,” she quoted. ‘ He will know 
his money and property. if that man is going to give you the right 
? fool ! But although it was like a amount, and if not he may be able to recom- 
to him, that he had heard the name, mend you to another appointment. Father 
ser im no furthe has no idea of girls’ work and won’t help—let 
in in to see them,” spoke Cassie me sit down and write here.” 
; but he shook his head and cleared Mrs. Addison was too crushed to take much 
interest in anything, the tide was persistently 
il ire if she is all right again, against her and she was not a strong swim- 
but the less you have to. mer. ‘“ Want” was staring at her blatantly 
the rt of people the better; it in the face. 
ls inn wanted.” Cassie nerved herself for the effort. She 
t md girl, still attending a would not stay to think or to reason—help 
hereupon became intensely curious must be had. She knew one resourceful man, 
She was an impertinent little and to him she scrawled off a letter with set 
tion of her father, and being exceed- lips and flushed checks, fled down those endless 
t she had borne no part in _ stairs, and posted it herselt; then she went 
( f the afternoon, it pleased her back, and sat in the old rocking-chair and with 
Me SK tic thereon. brilliant cheeks announced: ‘There! that’s 
> A ‘ . ‘ done—he will get that to-night 
“What did you say ?”’ 
\ still mor id Juliet was being urged “IT don’t know, or wish to remember. Never 
f the inconsequential flat. ask me. I don’t know what is going to happen, 
ree week since her accident, her but things will improve I shall come in the 
bad indeed, with a doctor in morning to know if he answers or not.” 
ting, almost nothing Her friendship with the Addisons had 
lation in the office filled become an accepted fact, and her mother, 
accom} nied by the irrepressible Eugenie, 
a hansom to drive them had called to inquire, observe, and take notes. 
julict’s first outing since her Many questions had been answered, and the 
( ic had done various other result arrived at was they were “all right,” 
things from her own most but undesirable as being desperately poor, 
ttle purs¢ The fresh air and sun- although the furniture was no doubt worth 


nd enjoyable and they money for those who admired that sort of 
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| } 

n 
ne 
early 
time 


pathy and sociability from all who circle 4 
tea-pot! Round that little common prow: 


. * gathareat 4 
vessel they au d and became confidentj 


and chatty amon t other things he €x- 
plained the reason of his desertion, 
CR fathnr’ 1, | , 

Miv fath ily brother died and left me 
his estate tH] not a modern millioy 
but it bro t 4 a comtortable income, 
young lady did not so n 1 object to t 
but sh bye to the ( wmying cl 
that Ih ive there. She said she \ 
not | | 1 liy in the country for 
the best 1 that ever was.” 

“Imply1 hat uu were not that n 
la hed ¢ i imny 1 nt lace t 
. , 
ad £ pet 
“Imply ! announcing the fact,” h 
added 
“You do t look very broken-hearted 


r do I feel it You e, in this legacy 

{ my nel re is the « { share of son 
| worl es a i cessitates 
co int super iCcnce | | manage this 
i ell m n literary work, so I ama 
very busy 1 I am in 1 on now 
busine connes 1 with the works.” 

And w ( » lortun to meet 
that day idl ¢ l 

I was so for ite as to meet you on that 
n er-to-l day 

The t I \ I yu ’ said S 


\ddiso And the idea of not being abl 
seems the 

















re rivers and 


& 
Cassie fell back in her chair as if in a dream. 
m seemed to fairly sway round her 
Cassie’s i poke Juliet she is 
til ictures Ol Holland.” 
| rds and said: ‘“ And 
insides of se houses panclled wood 








woods 


‘Com 


and hills 


ALONG ! 
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girl who gives life to the 


But describe the 
picture.” 
* Oh !—any girl.’’ 


“ No—by 


no but 


means leave that to 
me.’ 

Cassie joined no further in the conversation ; 
but the 


began to 


spring was very early yet and day 
and Cassie rose, saying she 


must hurry home, as it never do to be 


close in, 
would 





‘I am obliged to find an outlet for a certain amount of money.” 


ndow 1 looking 
] » hi 
| wt ( 
( 
” , 
(il 
il 
} 
‘ 
I ll 
he 
eful 
( i , 
' } 4 
» find « itn 
° Tit 
} Y 


into formal 
l, a ray 
orner of thi 
her with 
he full tide 
eye { hed 
hy 
i \ i 
old) Dutch 
Ca crib 
mn t b 
ent in such 


late for dinner, or her father would give many 
words to the subject Se 
“What is your father ? ” 


\ lawyer.’ 
“A lawyer! a la now, that’ 


A matter turned up to-day in which 


wyer,—well 


strange. 


I said I would take legal steps—it is only a 
small affair—will he take it up for me, do 
you think ? ” he said 

“Surely,” 1 her amused reply. 

‘Come along ! 

And he prepared to accompany her along 
the streets, asking if her father would object to 
business being mentioned at his residence, and 

1e decided that in unusual circumstances he 
would not And they wandered on into other 




















jects, and his mind 


being full of Gelder- 


e he was enthusiastic, and she lost in sym 


thy, and the pro 


reached before they 


ulf they wanted t 


aic semi-detached villa 


had said and listened 
He followed her into 


house, to the overwhelming amazement of 


mie who for on 
rview came off in 


} 


itistactory to each 


of some substance 


enie and her m 


was spec hless. The 


study, and seemed to 


side, and the guest was 
ed to stay to dinner—for was he not a 
and position ? 


came down quite 


to dinner, and they both stared at Cassie. 


was in a delicate 


pearl-grey, and there 
ht shining in her blue 
she looked absolutely 


is he said, a man of 


1p his mind there and 


k I lve m r 
ior evel ind a He set his house 
el n f such quick action 
he that he w back for his bride in the 
vs of ml enie and Juliet led 
i f bri mai for Eugenie in a long 
us 5 only 1 » delighted 
ke Cassie’s pl ‘eldest daughter 
( id tl maids had gold 
with a diamond umbrella on the 


iy 


wondrous sight 


of the Dutch tulips in 
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“Dear Mrs 


[here is an absolute doll’s house in 





blazing acres of full bloom was Over, but the 
flower borders at Ge Iderrooze were coi 
gracious sight, and the quaint old mar 
sion, inside and out, fresh and fragrant with 
-world charm and peace, : 
almost delirious happiness, and 
hourn he had found the right one to ap 
his home and himself. 

Before the J ine roses 
letter followed the frequent ones to the Addis: n 
household :— 


\ddison, 


the park which is 
esque and quaint 
in. Your furniture 


perfect dream, and 


you and | iliet are 


because there will be no ren 


enjoy your society. 
to father to make al 
is to continue her 


ustace Send a 


because we ire going 


weathe! Eustace 


for us on the Zuydet 


is coming for the trij 


“e 







































beautifully pictur- 
for a workman to liv 











P.S.—‘ Come alons 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


te At the Plougb. 


m, No 


an [- : 1 OKIN back, 


man, having put his 
is fit for the kingdom 





ning back. 
plough, my faltering 








untilled land, 
und solitary place, 
ly desert and its interspace 

husba und for the years of pain 
Only this paltry grain, 
iwindling husks, a handful of dry corn, 
pli I poor lean stal My courage ts outworn. 


. J } 
turning 0acR 








shar h vust ave spoiled, and yet—and 


God! my G ! keep me from turning back 


“ : S' VEN t 1 tons 1f poisonous gases 
oe ire discl every day into the air 
{ city f London According to ordi 
nouons, 1! v1 rous life should be 
in Lond And yet vast numbers 
world most beautiful flowers 
many of the tinest 

S men and women live 
te too much to surround- 


pos- 


are 
and 
the re. 


If flowers are to grow 
face the conditions that 
lone just that, and 

ir freshness and beauty 





harsh  cir- 
ellect 
uubting crew, an un- 
\tlantic might 
but they 
ty for a Columbus to 
nd faith and to 

elf among men Phe 
striously = sift 
ind the man of 
winds and the 
will 1 t cower and fea 


must not cease to 


and 
very different 


mer 


con- 


out tie 
true 
Waves 


make 
alt c.- an we 
But, beyond 
bound to 
traight, 
conditions 


lace 
and to do a 
lull work, whateve r thi 


that we can ever 





OHN RUSKIN wrote on Good Friday, 1852: 
J “One day last week I began thinking 
over my past life and what fruit I had had of 
the joy of it, which had passed away, and of 
the hard work of it ; and I felt nothing but dis 
comfort, for Isaw that I had been always work 
another. . 


ing for myself in one way or 
Then I thought of my investigations of the 


Bible, and found no comfort in that either 

this was about two in the morning: so I con- 
sidered that I had now neither pleasure in look- 
ing to my past life, nor any hope, such as would 
be my comfort on a sick-bed, of a future one 
And I made up my mind that this would never 


do. So, after thinking, I resolved that, at 
any rate, I would act as if the Bible were 
true : that if it were not, at all events I should 
be no worse off than I was before: that I 
should believe in Christ and take Him for 
my Master in whatever I did: that assuredly 


Bible was quite as difficult 
as to believe it: and that the best mystery 
was that which gave me Christ for a Master 

-and when I had done this I fell asleep. 
When I rose in the morning, though I was still 
unwell, I felt a peace and spirit in me I had 
known b« fore ns 


to disbelieve the 


never 


<je 

[* you would increase your happiness and 

prolong your life, forget your neighbour's 
faults. Forget the slander you have heard. 
Forget the temptations. Forget peculiarities 
of vour friends, and only remember the good 
points which make you fond of them. Forget 
all personal quarrels or histories you may have 
heard by accident Blot out as far as possible 


all the disagreeables of life ; they will come, 
but they will grow larger when you remember 
them, and the constant thought of the acts 


of meanness will only tend to make you more 
familiar with them. Obliterate everything dis- 
yesterday ; start out with a 
to-day, and write on it only 


agreeable from 
clean sheet for 
lovely things 

2, 


a al 


gerund BOMPAS, the noble missiona 

whose Life has just been published by 
Messrs. Seeley, writing of a clerk’s wife who 
had died in the Ro« kies, says: “ She expr Ss ed 


herself quite happy to the last, and during the 
last night was often asking for the candles to 
be put out, for, she said, ‘ It is all broad day 
light with me now Her delight was in heat 
ing the Bible read, especially the 14th chap- 
ter of St. John 1 feel this death rebukes 
me for having expressed in a letter this spring 
that our Saviour gathers no lilies from 
desert land.”’ 


a teal 
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EORGE FREDERICK WATTS, 





the great 


ted the fashionable West End 


of Lon One da titled gentleman 
t ta gI company to his studio to see 
| Ww paintin fhe women in their gay 
ch d on ab t last garden-party, 
t vles, the new music; the men 
d « | Ww lv about the hunt, the 
l L t! w horse But Watts 
did dri back the great curtain before 
door of his wot! gy studio. An hour 
| nd the reception still went « But 
t " ll t ther aman w 
it ‘ ip of \ 1 of beauty and 
t l of ideal | He w Waitin: 
xiously to ( va \t | th he 
ed to Watt t he must go soon 
<jJe 
N it was that the great artist had hi 





rati Watts turned to his artist 
| ! l I don’t want to wear 
I u I I before this vulgar 
: but I k1 \ 1 weed them ou “is 
id aloud Perhaps some of is 
\ d ref ts; if so, you will 
ble spread in the dining-room.”’ \t 
1 two i f mpany ran away 
fl f chick vhen called to then 
feed lo t that remained | 
I have just 1 ived a present of a 
| whicl room will ow to 
hose tast run t | rsé ne his cl ired 
lle multi le, and left only Watts and 
nd together Then the curtaim 
d ti two old artists looked on 
{ “Mar ( and ‘‘The’ Rich 
Ruler I went away Sorrowful 
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EN sift one another before they i 


sift until they reach those who are worh 

iv Ort \ 
is what ; 
ssary 


That 
and m 


Ce 


the 


Yr 
it) 





mselves and theirs to others : 
Ts ; 





Jesus did, and that Was Natur 
[ ll you, my fellow-me ie 











future of the Kingdom of God depends u 
the proper siti of men therefore, sift me: 
by your preachit in the sieve of the { 
truth, and in the sieve of a complete and 
full st itement ¢ he de mands and cl ims a 1 
the Kingdom of God . ™ 
se 
NE of the old Greek myths tells of T 7 
talus, who, as a_ punishment for 

heinous crim was conde! d to perpet 
thirst He was placed up to the chin in a p | 
of water, which flowed away whenever 
attempted t it Near as the clear 
liquid was t it was ever just beyond 
reach In His wayside talk with the w 
of Samaria, Jesus likened the blessings of sal ‘ 
vation to t water in ] Well. Butt ; 
wate! ‘-venty feet down in the earth, woul 
have been of no avail ithout the leather 
bucket—its mouth held open by three cross ' 
stick and it’s-hair rope to bring it { 
to the surf Nor can we enjoy the “w 
from the wells of salvation” unless v 
down the rope of faith and draw up as 
to satisfy our souls from these unfailing sp 
But the faith that se ks t Satisiact 
all spiritual | in the depths of D 
grace will er be di ypointed. Fro 
fountains t never fail, millions have s 
their t, and they are as full 
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the Two Heads are Better than One. 


A Complete Story. 


By CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 


said Nanc 


POUND o’ white paint,” y 
A Kearto “has a smartening 


terbly 
on judgmatically.”’ 
from the top of his ladder, 
| agree, though the handiwork 
| I smell of it continued Nancy, 
| she peered cautiously through the little 





‘minds me 0’ 
sik like. 


nt it allus springtime, 


It seems to set 


it has a smell o’ the spring 

i bit o’ white paint.” 

\ ibbing 

Tis a pity but what thou couldn’t paint 

all, Susan Jim,”’ said Mrs. 

with a laugh that, taken at its best, 
imorous. ‘‘ They've learned 

is a lass, but they haven't yet 


owd woman an’ 
niv half- 


iy o’ makin’ an owd body lish again. 


‘re nobbut young once, we go but once 
im, putting his brush in the tin 
stroking it thoughtfully against the edge, 
ye’'re lish yet, Nannie. Ye'’ve a gey 

ead o’ ye still.”’ 
old woman looked out through the 
hed him working his brush 


p corners 


d slowly, there’s allus most 

s least doing.”’ 

Susal i nt on painting Perhaps he 

did not 

ar, come Holyrood, sin’ he 
id Jim 

it n't gang empty-handed.” 

tak’s,”’ sug- 


could ill 


what it 


what we 


it thee a 
But bide 


broug 
bairns 
your bairn ba k, onyway,”’ 
said the old 


+ Was n t lorgetting 


woman, brightening 


that 
ied briskly from the window to con- 
r dusting 
this winda open at t’ top ?”” shouted 


[t should,” admitted Nancy, ‘“ accordin’ 





to the man ’et planned it. But it winnot 
wi'out a deal o’ humourin’.” 
“I’ve tried humourin’,” said Jim, “ but 


, 


whiles a cold chisel is mair to t’ purpose.’ 

Leaving his paint pot on the sill he went 
down to the kitchen, where Nancy produced 
the required implement. 

“An’ that ’minds me, I’ve a bit of a letter 
I'll get thee to read over to me. It tak’s 
betther glasses nor mine to mak’ out the new- 
farrant writing they teach i’ t’ skules nowadays. 
And we'll get a bite an’ a sup to one an’ the same 
time.”’ 

It was lucky for Susan Jim that Nancy, 
busy with preparations for lunch, allowed him 
to read and re-read the letter without obser- 
vation. While she buttered a handsome tract 
of currant loaf and coffee in a 
couple of mugs, Jim sat staring at the sheet 
of paper with knitted brow 

“ Well ?” Nancy, at last, 
was a shade of triumph in her tones, “ thou 
find it riddle thysel’ 
There’s not a many can write as 


mixed some 


said and there 


doesn't ower easy to 
seemingly 
twisted and criss-cross as our James 


Jim studied the lines with a troubled face 


and did not answer 

‘Well, well,” said the old woman, “ get thy 
coffee down afore it cool, an’ t’ skule-mistress ‘Il 
mebby read it out for me.” 

She was clearly not ill pleased that, for all 
his younger eyes and modern education, Jim 
seemed to find her son’s communication a 
sealed book 

rhe 
‘T'll away to her at 


said Jim, rising hastily 


Ye see,” 


there’s nobbut 


varra one 
he con- 


once 


tinued, ‘if he want an answet! 


and she and me 


an hour or so to post-going 


ll fix oop matters between us By what I 
can mak’ out he doesna rightly ken t’ train 
times, and Miss Shore she understands figgas 


to a nicety.”’ 

He caught up his 
Nancy went back to het 
complete assurance that more capable hands 


spoke, and 


with 


cap as he 
preparations 


than hers were shaping her destiny 
‘Mind an’ give him my kind 
him, ‘an’ for t’ rest, ye can settle 


’ 


luv,” she 


called after 
that between ye 

Perhaps it was just as well for her peace ot 
mind that she let Jim go his way unwatched, 
for when he had made certain of this he struck 




















































4 ine for I where he found Jemima 


I thought thou wast to get thy dinner at 
yv’s,”’ she cried lowing the dismay a 
woman fecls who sces the man she believed 


vided for until nightfall return to 


repared hon 
here Jemima he said tragically 
Hert Jim IKearton says he winnot come 
Winnot!” cried Jemima. ‘And _ thou 
tin’ t’ house and ’siding oop t’ gardin’ o’ 


blank ingratitude of the fellow struck 


fre 
He’s like t’ chap 1’ the Bible; he’s getten 
theretore he canna coom 
\ | ré 1 Jemima; ‘‘then he'll 


1 a deal seemingly Couldn't 
i] t i’ the face last time he were 
irt S maun ha’e been terble good 


Lasses aré 


what ?’”’ asked Jemima sharply 


Good,” said Jim, innocent as ever * And 
rticular to sik as are least thought of in a 
| ima reddene 

I ure there naebody mair thought 


than thou art, only thou winnot 


Me!’’ cried Jim I thought we were 
talkin’ o’ James Kearton ? 
\ sO we ar aid Jemima hastily 


And the best thing thou canst do 1s to sit 


an’ write to him to bring t’ lass along 


iving his moother back-word Pell 
I can ha’e tifty sweethearts, if so be he 
1’em fond enough to tak’ oop wi’ sik 
kull, but he'll never ha’e but one 
\ said Ji l t htfully that’s truc 
but it'll be a hard choosing—let alone 
other i om rt a neecessity, while 
l mn extra 1d 1iebby the more con 

oe ‘ 
interp l Jemima _— sternly it 
I | 1 writ to the lad ; that 
( it answered Jim 


ind the kit n dolefully and push 
cap off his forchead 
tched a ir, a pen and a penny 
i f ink 
t down,”’ sh id urgently 
| Jemi t 1 | I'm no hand at 
Ay,”’ assented hi wil But Nannie 
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Mil 


r\ ’ 4 
Dal Na | Beal 
Say, 4 y jemima did -it wad Live 


. the whok 
Sit thee doon. 


show away I'll tell thee wha, 
to put — 
Jim drew his chair to the table 


and Sat 
waiting, his body bent 


forward to the task 
and head askew ° 


\ly de ul on 
‘}Tle’s no son o’ mine!’ 


repeated Jemima firmly 
pity of the man’s und rstanding 


writin’ for his moother, and np 
la peak < 


1aun 


I am in receipt of your 





Jemima! Nancy wad never 
say that; it's a sight too polished.” 


*Get on wi thee there’s a good lad It'll 


be post time afore we get done if thou pul 
me u it every word.” 
Kstcemed favour panted Jim 
Which shall have our earliest attention 
Nay, I know that’s a right beginning ; didn’t 


I see it i’ black an’ white i’ yesterday's paper ? 
In writing a letter,’’ she continued, for Jim’s 
instruction, ‘‘ ye should never say first-go-off 


what ye have o’ yeer mind 
cooltivated In 


ts varra oon 
wishing you every felici- 
tation ’'' she went on, with raised voice 

pleaded Jim. “ This 
© Kknock-kneed and splutthery 


Hold hard, Jemima,” 
pen’s a deal 
for them long words.”’ 

‘* Felicitation on your approaching nup- 
tuals,’’’ chanted his wife, ‘‘‘ I hasten to put 
my humble abode at your disposal. Should 
your affianced bride— 

There’s one thing I must say, Jemima, 
interrupted Jim, with desperate determination 

The lad ’ll not ha’e forgetten the home he 


was born an’ reared in, humble or no—what 


he dox sna ken nor cannot wi oul we tell him 
is how smartened oop t’ owd spot looks wi 
t’ fresh paint, an’ t’ new gate, and a bit | 
pink soap to his washstand It wad fai 
sStaynate hu 


Fell him yon said Jemima, her eyes 


gleaming Say till him there’s been a bakin 
o’ haver cake, an’ currant bread, an’ mis 
pe in’ that t’ poor owd body has sat bigge 
on his ec 1 d be shamed to face t 
town if it v ull to Cor » nowt at the! 


Jim > pen serat hed his lace twitched 


! il and body bent to the work, and 
Jemima 
stood asic none but a wise woman ¢ 


7 hausted 
until fim heaved the sigh of exhausts 


recognising the flow of inspiral 







See how it reads," he said 


sheet towards her with a mixture of pride 
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‘I am in 
shall 
you 


My dear son,’ ’’ read Jemima, 

int of your esteem« d 

a ur earliest attention. 
felicitation, I hasten to put my humble 


favour which 


In wishing 


iV 





:t your disposal should your affianced 

Though it is none so humble when 

said and ne If you could but see all 

. 1 d fresh curtains, and the 

. 1] the s and the poor old woman 

ae sed as a bairn to be having 

: it ( ir ome to her I could not 

* your ing it over 1 heart to tell her. So bring 

} { lass I with thee and no more words 

_— hout it. W find room for ye both and 

ve afl ndly welcome, the town of 

ale i. As Jemi says, we've nobbut one 
| 

sa 

—_ 
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mother, and she fair hungering for a sight of 
thee. So let no more be said 
Yours fathfully, 
“* Jim ATKINSON.’ ”’ 

“Will it do, thinksta ?”’ he asked timidly. 

“It doesna read just all of a piece,” ad 
mitted Jemima, “ but there’s few could ha’e 
put it in a more takin’ fashion.” 

Their eyes met, full of shy pride ; hers of him, 
And 
the telegram came to say young Kearton was 
really coming on Saturday, what struck Biggin 
and old Nancy as a sinful waste of money only 
proved over again to Jemima (and who would 
weary of such a refrain ?) that her man was 
one in a thousand. 


and his at her pleased approval. when 


®>, 


6 


of the Church. 


ee By T. W. WILKINSON. 


ISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE used to 
\| tell of having seen a cottager’s tenth 
hild christened with a sprig of myrtle in its 

a tithe child, and of having 

such a child 

t to school. The custom 

one of many which obtained in the 

he was paid in kind, and when 
which it largely 
ince it has commuted. By the 

6 the payment of dues to the 

practically lumped with the 

iyment of the bill, of the rates, and 

Long previously the 
had been commuted ; 
completed and legalised 
and finished the 
away usages representing the 

h of centuries, as well as popular 

ms of long standing. 

Distant though pre-commutation 

appear, they are brought 

a sense, by the huge barns 

was stored—granaries 
it seems unlikely there could 
ve been for miles around them such 

1 accommodation as was on 

In a part of Essex, 
ident incumbent of a_ parish 
ime into the neighbourhood and expressed 

4 Wish to hold in the church his 


. ip to mark it a 


1 rector recognising 


iad a significance has 


been 


gas 
liability 
tithes 


ite 


bulk of the 

Dut the tati 
the practice, process ol 
slow 


cus- 


ning 
iif? 


times 

may sometimes 
v > ] 

close, 11 

which 

that 

vel hay 


} 


SO 


rtness 


e 
experienced certain 
The non-r 


service 


staggered the churchwarden, who at length 
made shift to remark that such a thing was 
impossible, as the harvest had just been 
gathered and the church was full of wheat ! 
Notwithstanding the number and size of 
the barns for tithe, however, it was occasion- 
ally collected in church. 

Fine relics of old Church days, and, in a 
lesser degree, of a bygone agricultural age, 
are the still surviving barns in which tithe 


was stored. In size they are enormous, 
especially when the tithe owner was the 
abbot of some monastery; in_ general 
character they are semi-ecclesiastical through- 
out. They run east and west, like the 
churches they are always near; they are 
sometimes adorned with carvings emble- 


matic of the Christian faith; and they are 
constructed with the ingenuity, skill, and 
solidity characteristic of the golden era of 
church-building—an era when men grudged 
neither time nor materials. 

Several noble barns are among the evi- 
dences that remain of the rule of the Abbots 
of Glastonbury. In Glastonbury itself there 
is one—a cruciform building said to have 
been erected by Nicholas Fromond about 
1420, and with numerous interesting figures 
and architectural details. Another stands 
at Pilton. this of a little later date, 
perhaps, than the Glastonbury barn, and his 


Is 
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ornament. To still more 
ent times belongs a third which is still 
tanding at Doulting. Each of these pic- 
turesque structures has an open timber roof 
ak, of course--and is locally known as 
e “‘ Abbey Barn.’ 
Round Bath is a number of 
Church having more varied 
‘lishcombe possesses one in which Is 
tained all that remains of its castle. 
lhe village was the seat of the De Gournays, 
e of whom took part in the murder of 
lward II. He was eventually captured 
Spain—whither he had fled to escape 
tice—taken on board an English ship, 
executed : and afterwards his castle 
Englishcombe was levelled. The stones 
it, or some of them, were used to 
tithe barn, which was the property 
Prior and Convent of Bath. 


rtainly more 


interest. 


The Law of Building Dove-cots. 

\ barn of the same class is the 
of South Stoke as another was that 
North Stoke, but it has been modernised 
poilt. At one end of the South Stoke 


Spe ial 


l a round h mn which a horse 
furnished the motive power for 
a omewhat primitive machin 
the other contains a dove-cot, that 
il token of manorial rights 

possession Wa and, to a certain 
till is, hedged about with feartul 
nd penalti In England the privi- 
f erecting a dove-cot was enjoyed 
by lords of the manor, while 


1d nobody may legally 


either in town or country unk 
bout 
Lnnum, 


Imperial 
nor even then 


Qgbo0 


s such land be within two miles of the 
It is further enacted that not more 
( may be built on the foregoing 
English law preseribe more- 

that ** he Vie i dove house YVouny 


heir, and not to the 


1) gislative restriction on 
tion of doy ts, these structur 
ive been numerous at one tim 
rit I h | 





indry estimated 
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1350, it may be likened to a long nave 
with double transepts. Its bold des ne 
is not known, but it may have been ; plan - 
by Gilbert de Middleton, who was virtua Ih sta 


rector of Bradford at the date of its erection 
and who, as he held prebends in the cat} 
drals of St. Paul's, Chichester, Hereford 
Wells, and Sarum, is conjectured to hoes 
been well able to afford to build such ; 
structure. On the surface of the stones 
the interior can still be discerned the various 
masons’ marks, those designs by whx . the 
master masons distinguished their wo 
such craftsmen still distinguish it, ay’ tha 
the marks are now on the side of the stone 
that is fhertrte in the wall, wherea 
of old they were on the surface. 

There is another group of fine 
in Oxford Adderoury 
Swalcliffe, and Upper Heyford are all of 
the same type, and were probably built 
about 1380 by New College, who own th 
property, and under the direction, it may a 
be, of William of Wykeham. Enstone al i | 
retains its tithe, or, ocally called | 

is of different 


Its ~ rector 

origin, having ult, ‘ in- 
records, by “ Walter 

W ynchcombe, 


d 





Examples at 


f 


cription on it 
W ynitorton 


1252, at tie petition ol ready Masor 
bailiff of this place.” En belonged 
to the Abbey of ~~ 


Holborn in Cambridgeshire 
Gloucestershire and Worce 
rich in barns of the Church 
lorme 


tershire al 
particularly 


ene ter. in the r county 





plendid imen, erected by John d 
Gamagt Abbot of Gloucester, betweer 
1284 and 1306, and having a length of 7 
yard A few mil iway 1S Calcot Barn 
a mute witn of the sway exercised 
the monks of King-wood. 


rill recent year 
that 


Kingswood itself plainly indicated 


had been an abbatial pOssessIon, since 

was a part of Wiltshire notwithstanding 
that it 1 ven miles from that 

a ely Place Holborn, 1 mn Cambridg 
hire, and not in Middlesex. By its detach- 


to which it belonged 


istk al ownel 


ment from the county 
it proclaimed its former eccl 







































































‘aval wo! inship. The date, MCCC, 
ae stone inside the south 
vhere there is also an inscription 
irtuall tating that it is destroyed by lightning 
rection one ind rebuilt in 1729. Other monasti 
ithe. ne in the county are at Bredon, Stanway 

; there 1 in interesting storehouse 

the Abbey of Tewkesbury), 
| Hartpury 
Naseby Tithe Barn. 

Worce is one of the most 
rk a barns we still posses 
y that that at Middle Littleton. It was probably 
t John de Omberley, Abbot of Eve- 

1367 to 1377, and has a length 
ind idth of 42 it. Its walls 
4 ft. thicl Che structural 
! erand old relic is the 
A team of four horses, 
iv 1 of corn or hay, can be 
nd, and brought out 
ume door. Phough the 
t Abbotsbury, Dorset, 
¢ 11 ft. narrower. Both thes 
tructu were doubtless used, not 
store tithe, but to provide shelter 
weather for the flocks and 
it times have contained an 

of grain and live stock 
ged B t groups, there are still a 
many isolated tithe barns scattered 
| d the country Naseby has 
king contrast to the 
t it has mud walls and 
I It is much stronger, how 
it a distances closet 
n 1 ng that in it there is a 
( e main doorway of the 
] turesq tructure is carved the date, 
1001 ial &. 3 probably 

ne ICKDI oh, whose CTAN 

| of the church 


Oliver Cromwell's Barn. 


rl : ‘ I 
1 tl most interesting 
1 Bedfordshire that at 
: t used to be threshed 
under foot Similar is 
4 Iiry example at Green 
: ot has known all over the 
Oliver Cromwell's Barn 


radition that the Protector 

(trom T6031 to 1636) he 
farm in the skirts of 
l his soldiers in the 
building of its 
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brick barn opposite Basing House being 


linked in folklore with the great commoner. 
While the Roundheads were besieging that 
Royalist stronghold, their horses, so the 
story goes, were stabled in the 


great granary 


over the way, still a sound, massive edifice, 
with walls which are in places 6 ft. thick. 
Truly, they built better than they knew! 
Stories innumerable, however, cling to 
such reli It is told of one—and th 
truth of this 1s beyond dispute—that an ex- 


tremely conscientious farmer once brought 
straight to it his own tithe, and for his paras 
was sued for trespass. He pleaded necessi‘y, 
stating that had he not carted the corn to 
the parson’s barn it would have been spoiled ; 
but his defence was invalid, and he paid the 
penalty of meddling with the mghts of 
another person. 
Connected with another barn there is a 
curious story of obduracy. The purchaser 
of an estate of 500 acres, after being worsted 
in a lawsuit, refused to take 


poss¢ On OT 


exercise any right of ownership, with thi 
result that nearly the whole became derelict 
rrees were destroyed; the farm building 


1 unchecked 
everywhere 


reduced to ruins ; gipsies camp 
on the land, blackening it 

with their fires, and converting parts ito 
offensive rubbish heaps. Ultimately, indeed, 
the whole estate was a melancholy spectacle 
of decay and neglect, with the exception ol 
one field, cultivated by the vicar 
to secure his tithe For a number of y 
this remarkable state of things continued ; 
but now the farm is worked as of old. 


which was 


Feats with the Fiail 

the most notable of the 
outside the territories generally 
recognised as having once been unde 
monastic rule is that at Harmondsworth 
Middlesex. Built) by an priory 
established here, and known * Goth 
Barn,” it ranks high among the largest store- 
houses of its class in the whole country, 
is it does 191 it. by 38 ft. Big 


barns 


Perhaps 
which are 


obscure 


as the 


SCOTINE 


as it is, too, it was formerly much large: 
for it had a projecting wing at the north 
end. This was taken down about the year 
775, and portions of it were used in con 


structing another tithe barn, still standing, 
it Heath Row, about a mile and a halt 
from Harmondsworth Church 

The walls of the old structure are built 
of a conglomerate known as “ pudding 
stone ’’’—a name bestowed on it because 
the flints and pebbles dotted here and there 
in the stive to an extremely 


rock are sugg 
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FELMERSHAM BARN: A RELIC 


OF OLD CHURCH DAYS 
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EWAY OF BARTON BARN, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
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vivid Ima 


fral-like interior 


nd has driven the 


ination of the currants and raisins 
plum * pudding while the interior 1s a 
‘vista of oak in splendid preservation. 
> divided into nave and aisles by two 


v of heavy pillars, above whi h is an 
» roof, As is not uncommon in medieval 
k the joints are everywhere pinned, 


a bolt or nail having a place in the 
There is nothing to rust. 
sities of the grand, cathe- 
like is an agricultural imple- 
nt now seldom seen and still more rarely 


struction 


Qne ol the curl 


ia flail. It was a “tool of trade” 
often figured in competitions on the 
we green, and with it old farm hands 


ill show the 





townsman, as well as the 
ing agriculturist, many a trick not 
to be attempted by the wise novice 





ept in private That way humiliation 
es, A feat the “ gaffers’’ sometimes per- 
rm calls for much skill. In a thick deal 
rd is cut a nick, into which a farthing 
pressed edgewise until it will just re- 
n upright. The board is then placed on 
ground. Stepping back, the performer 
ings the flail over his head. Bang! 

swiple has descended with a crash, 


farthing clean into the 


1. There the usual retort to the 
jeerer : Iry it!” 
Gone now are the days of the flail, and 


l like 
ra fortnight with my brother, 


“TNASMUCH— 
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gone, too, the days of the big barns. When 
they were built and till long afterwards nearly 
all corn was stored immediately after it 
was cut, and threshed in winter at such 
times as open-air farming operations were 
virtually impossible. If men were kept 
off the land by storm and flood, there was still 
work for them to do: they could take a 
turn at the flail. But with the advent of 
the travelling threshing machine began the 
present custom of ricking sheaves—a custom 
which has become so general that com- 
paratively little storage is required for un- 
beaten grain. 

Big barns, in fact, have outlasted their 
utility as stores ; they are no longer wanted. 
And, as a result, of those built for tithe 
that yet survive, some are used partly for 
other than storage purposes, while a few 
have been wholly adapted to different ends. 
Portions of some of the ancient structures are 
stables, coach-houses, and the like, one is a 
dairy, and another—that at Charlton, near 
Evesham—has been turned into a com- 
modious church. 

Whatever the future may hold in store 
for our tithe barns, it is to be hoped that 
they will, at least, be spared from destruc- 
tion, since they form monumental links 
with the past, and are alike of architectural, 
ecclesiastical, and historical interest. 


SKA 


“Inasmuch—" 
A Complete Story. 
By DOROTHY OWEN. 
— with a heart of gold and a~ the Reverend Noel Carter, before returning 
treasury of sympathy that is_ inex- to my home in the country ; and very often, in 
stible ! what my brother, a hard the afternoon, he would ask me to call on some 
vicar in the East-end of London, of his poor parishioners—a work, truly, after 
; ' my own heart, for had I been my own mistress 
L conf to some curiosity as to this I should have made my home then and there 
with Noel 

Who and what is she ?” I asked. Punctually, therefore, at three o'¢ lock I 
bes ly a poor little dressmaker replicd _ started off It was a raw, damp, November 
other, “ but one of Nature’s truest gentle- afternoon, and the streets looked grey and 
lor all that [ wish you would go and — cheerless Number 3, Angel Court was the 
rrud It would be such a pleasure to address that Noel had given me, and I had 

little difficulty in finding my destination. 
Very well I replied, ‘I will go this But what a name for such a place! It seemcd 


a very mockery to think of angels in such a 


locality ! Then I chid myself sharply for my 
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open about six room to d 


biddin 


Sh said the ] 


Iractious inf 











a chorus 


Oh, y 


liss M 


of voices interrupted her. 
|! Sing, Little Auntie, do/” 


es, yo ’ 
ish looked apologetically at me. 
ion’t mind,” she began. “It 


I did not mind in the 


id then she began in a clear, mch 





; an 
ulto 
“ Ther , end for little children 
4 bright blue sky ; 
\ F never chan-eth, 
\\ 1 e can never di 
I t is by natur 
t Is always 
| us name H 
ldren listened entranced, their eyes 
Little Auntie, their whole soul riveted 
7 When she reached the last 
p enthusiasm burst forth 
| joined in lustily, yet with the 
t vi 
r itt Idren 
} v; 
\ usic, 
A i 
6) en 
. 
1 I vhen the children 


well they sing! Has my 


ied = =Mis Marsh Hy 
ry hymn, and then he 
m about the Friend 


1 lls us "bout Jesus, too,” 
1 hair and freckles ; 

r’s not too busy, her 

ut of Bibi 
i 1 across at me with a cde 

] t do it very well,”’ she 

ldren like it, and there's 
l them, poor mites ! 


Sunday-school ?” [ sug 


little woman’s « ves 


rmured ‘Look at 
boots—everything / I do 
lat’s not much, but | 
in boot-leather !”’ 

mt tru put in 
listeni intently You 

loth and 1 

V ain't te bad ! 

{ ed 
do roned ind i 
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less doll which she stretched pathetically 
towards the Little Auntie. 

“Oh, she’s deaded! She’s deaded!”’ she 
sobbed. ‘Oh, Little Auntie, she’s kite, kite 
deaded !”’ 

The tears were streaming down the tiny 
face, the little eyes were red and swollen, 
but with unerring instinct the baby sufferer 
ran swiftly towards her kind friend, and 
sobbed out all her childish woes upon that 
loving breast. Gently the tears were dried, 
softly the words of comfort spoken, and before 
very long Baby May lifted an April face, and, 
smiling through her tears, condescended to 
give me a kiss. 

Miss Marsh returned to her work, at which 
(except during the last few minutes) she had 
been working steadily ever since my arrival ; 
and Baby May, forgetting her sorrows, pro- 
ceeded to hush-a-bye the headiess doll which 
had been the cause of so much solicitude. 

But time was passing, and I had promised 
Noel to be back to give him a cup of tea before 
he started off to the Band of Hope. So, 
drawing on my gloves, I shook hands with 
the Little Auntie, who made me promise to 
come and see her once more before I went 
hom said good-bye to the children, and, 
vccompanied by ’Tilda, groped my way down- 
stairs again 

\s I left the house, I heard the harsh tones 
from the remote regions: 

‘Now, ‘Tilda, you tiresome child! And 
where to goodness ‘ave you bin all this time, 
I'd like ter know 

‘ Poor little ’Tilda!’’ I murmured. “ Poor 
little child !’ 

When I reached home, I found Noel waiting 


for m«¢ 
‘Well, Truda,”’ he said, as I took off my 
hat and coat and have you had a pl asant 


ufternoon ?” 

Oh. Nocl.” I said eagerly, “I think Miss 
Marsh is just splendid ! You ought to have seen 
her this afternoon.” And then I gave him a 
graphic account of the whole scen 

Yes,” he said musingly, when I had finished 

she is certainly a noble woman And that 
court, Truda, is one of the worst in the parish ! 
I tremble to think of the influences at work 
on the children, but Miss Marsh is the one 


bright spot there She is a veritable sunbeam 
Do vou know that one day when I went there 
she was giving away her last crust to some 
tiny mite ! And I believe that often and often 
sie CS supper] ss to bed rather than refuse 


some hungry little one ; and I know for a fact 
that she barely carns enough to keep body and 


soul togethe Inasmuch as ye have done 
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it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ve have done it unto Me,’” finished Noel 
ftly, as he thought of the brave little woman 
stitching away in the “ top back ”’ and mother- 
ing the poor neglected waifs and strays that 
ame to her 

[ paid one more visit to the Little Auntie 
before my return, and found her, as usual, 
surrounded by her children. She greeted me 
with her bright smile, and we spent a very 
leasant time Shortly 


I afterwards 
I returned to my own home. 


together 


It must have been about a year later that 


I received the following lette1 from Noel: 


My dear Truda 

You will, I know 
our little friend, Miss Marsh, passed away 
last Friday. I was with her at the time 


be sorry to hear that 


and she sent her love to you. 
“We have 


in the parish, but with the help of the 


had an epidemic of diphtheria 


sanitary 
icceeded in stamping it out. Last Monday 


inspectors, we thought we had 


a number of fresh cases were notified, among 
them being two children from Number 3, 





Angel Court. It seems that Miss Mars 
had been up with them for two or thre 
nights before they were taken away oa 
she must have contracted the disease herself 
Unfortunately, in her case, it was attended 





with some sort of complication, and there 
was little hope from the first. The children 
are both doing well. 

“She sent a message asking me to come 
to her, and though she was in great pain 
she was wonderfully 
Her childlike 
see Her last 


brave and _ patient 
faith, too, was beautiful to 
* Lord Jesus 
spirit,’ and then, very peace- 
fully and very quictly, she fell asleep,” 


words were: 


recelve my 


As | read 


the tears started to my eyes. 


a lump rose in my throat, and 
Dear Littl 
Auntie ! She had gone to her rest 
Paradise, and surely her works would follow 
her 

And then, 
peating the words that 


somehow, I found myself re 
Noel had used that 
grey November afternoon nearly a year ag 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of th 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it 


unto Me.” 
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LORD MACAULAY IN ANECDOTE. 


xe 


| MANSON 
D MACAULAY’S fame rests so largely on 
s ‘‘ Histor essays,’ and ‘** Lays,” that 
IO! ttl t he was alsoa Ssavacious 


peaker who, though his 

said t have been unmusical, won 

mphs which t most polished orator might 
| jut these things, mighty as they 


| lo not sul ip all his gifts Hle was an 
| son, a good uncle, a firm friend, 
| f were a strong hater, too, this was 


ited malice, meanness, falsehood, 


in iitableness Men of his time com 
1 that in nversation he always took 
the lion’s share Yet what if he did ? He was 
nt talker, and there is no finer enjoy- 
t than to listen to a flow of wise and witty 
| when | and Charles Austin were 
| ng Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, the two 
x fellows discussed college affairs at 
last, and continued their debate after the 
over, OI sitting at one side of the 
e other at the othe Che rest of 
ve politician fashionable 

became so absorbed in the 
f tt their own programme tor 

ned a circle round the dis 

l, Sa for a brief interval for 


lid not break it till the bell told them 


or dinner 
was quite tru that the 
Ss lather of the man From the age of 
ut ceasing Hlis favourite 
he before the fire, with 
r and a piece "’ in his hand 
ted at 1 table whilst the maid cleaned 


would talk to her from a 
ly as large as himself For toys he 


C care at all, but he loved walking. 
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He could remember everything, and as he 
went along he kept his companion—mother, 
maid, or whoever it might be—attentive by 
stories invented at the moment, or by recitals, 
in language far beyond his years, of what he 
had learned from his most recent volumes 
Hannah More, calling one day at the house 
near ‘ The Plough ”’ in Clapham, was received 
by a pretty, fair-haired child of four, who said 
his parents were out, but that if she would 
come in he would bring her a glass of old 
spirits. When she inquired of him what he 
knew of old spirits, she was told that Robinson 
Crusoe often had some 
On a visit to Lady Waldegrave’s at Straw- 
berry Hill, near Twickenham, a servant, while 
handing round coffee, accidentally upset some 
over the wee fellow’s legs. The _ hostess 
anxiously asked by-and-by how he felt. Looking 
up into her face, he answered with politeness, 
Thank you, madam, the agony is abated.” 
Little Tom Macaulay's quaint, old-fashioned 
speech and ways were sometimes very startling. 
At the age of seven he filled twenty-four 
sheets of paper with a history of the world 
from the Creation to the time of writing. 
Another time he wrote an essay giving the 
reasons for accepting the Christian religion, 
which was to be translated, he hoped, into the 
Malabarese tongue for the benefit of the people 
of Travancore in South India He knew Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ”’ 
by heart, and nearly all ‘ Marmion,” and, 
fired with a desire to copy his favourite poet, 
began a poem on the “* Battle of Cheviot 
He wrote three cantos of about 120 lines 
each in two days, when, unfortunately, the 
plan of a larger work on ‘‘ Olaus the Great, 
or the Conquest of Mona ’’—in which he was to 
see as in vision and describe the fortunes of 
the Macaulays—seized him, and the older and 


lighter plan was at once abandoned. 





\t Cambridge Macaulay became famous 





in the debates among the students. His 
father, Zachary Ma the philanthropist 
had already more than once rebuked him for 


“loud.” o confident, and over- 


bearing in argument ; but 
to see eye to eye 


beil too 
father and son were 
no ble always together, 


nd there is little doubt but that young Tom 





was a favourite with his _ fellow-students 
Though Macaulay's knowledge was vast and 
iried, he never boasted of it, and most men 
loved His temper was od, 
his s] were high, he was fond 
of fui and thor¢ loyal and honest 
His father, though sincere and earnest, was 
rather narrow in his’ views Kven when 

s delighted with the brilliant speech 
vhich he heard his son deliver at an anti 
slavery meeting, when H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester presided, almost his only reference 
to it was to say that it was ungracious in 
so young a man to speak with folded arms in 
t presence of royal 


Though short and stout and homely-looking 


M | had a massive head and powerful 
f I His sisters’ writing-master described 
hin “a lump of good humour.’”’ Thomas 
Carlyle met him when a young man at Lord 
\shburton’s, and took stock of him on the 
quiet ‘ Anyone,’ iought, ‘‘can see that 
you are an honest wrt of fellow, made out of 


oat! ’ ee with 
and 


barber to 


was extremely awkward 
g to 
him 


injury, had to 
When h 


asked the man what he had to pay, the barber 


once Owlll 


send for a shave 
said What you usually give the person that 
“Well 


t would be a great gash on each cheek 


answered Macaulay, 


ve you 


He knew nothing of athletics, and when 
told at Windsor ¢ 

dance 
ready for 


wished 


astle, when he was in atten- 
that a horse was 


Majesty 
order out an 


Minister, 
that if 
must 


as a Cabinet 


him, he said ** he 


to see him ride, she 
elephant.’’ 

To hi 
to his nephews and nieces, 
When his father’s business 
thought 


and sisters, as later 


Tom 


younger brother 
Was as sun- 
in the home 
declined, Tom quietly put aside every 
of himself d hard for the 
until the future of all his dear ones was assured ; 
and the idea of his having made any 
was probably from his 


shine 


and work family 


sacrifice 


wholly absent mind 


His appointment to the Commission of Bank 


ruptcy in 1828—a post worth about /1,000 a 


brought him very welcome relief, yet, 


yedal 
four 
voted for the 
without 
mind 


years later, as a matter of conscience, he 
Bill abolished his 


com pensation He 


which office 
made up his 


debt 


any 


never to have the millstone of 
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round his neck 


Keeping a brave heart 
overcame his trials and troubles Pc 
Was va 





once so hard pressed for ready mo 
aay mone 


that he had to sell the gold medals he 


had w 
at Cambridgs : 


He cut his coat according + 


his cloth without murmut 


After sitting | 


the House of Commons for a dozen hour 
en hours 


home to his Cc 


and sup off bread and cheese. 

rhe 
among children. 
by them he 


more, he used to walk 





happiest hours of his life 


were spent 
He made chums of them 


Was idolisc d 


He joined in 
their games, and was as noisy as the Noisies 
very alert at 

‘last touch 
hen 1 


played wh he visited 


His peopk were Capping verses 


and a kind of was almost alwa 


As he left t 


utter a lin 


them 





room to ¢ home le wi uld 
verse that ca 


ol the 


and ere he ce 


pped one just recited by anotl 
hen he was ¢ hased to the d 


ild close it | 





party 
someone shouted 
a rival lin Standing at the open door, ha 


velled 


Victormicus Hle once 


another line and 
told his sist 


make two hundred puns i 


on handle, lh back 
rushed oft 


that he could 


evening, and finished his task in two hours 
He was a great favourite with his ni 
It was pretty to see him, when in India, di 
ing away from little ‘‘ Baba’’ (Margaret 
crows which hovered impudently about 


took her uncle an ear! 
Very 


ding ma 


whilst the wee lady 


cup of tea and toast often he play 
robber or tiger ! f den which 
wspapers at the end of the sofa 


terror, but beg 


built out of m 


rhe nieces shrieked with 
him to do it all over again 

When his nephew, George Otto Trevelyan 
(who afterwards wrote his biography), was 
Harrow, he had many letters from his uncl 








These were sealed with a big lump of red wax 
which often contained, in flagrant breac! 
Post Office rules, a piece of gold. ~ It is said | 
once Macaulay to the boy, “ that 

best part of a lady’s letter is the postscript 
The best part of an uncle's ts under the seal 


wrote 





, vher } 

Perhaps he Was never SO happy as wren 

» } 

took his nephews and nieces sightseeing I 
element. He told them stores 


he was in his 
and squares through which they | 


of the streets 
passed ; he tre ated them to a grand banqu 
and other 


caviare, 5 
he ordered 


prefaced by oysters 
common things 
so that he might enjoy the disgust with whi , 
Then away the mery 
went to the Zoo, Madame Tussauds, 
sritish Museum, or the Nationa 
National Gallery he amusee 
the critical airs which 
on in front o 


“casion 
On one occas 


some. ol which 


they were refused. 
party 
the Tower, the 

Gallery In the 
himself by watching 
some of the youngsters put 


examples ot the old.masters 







































































said W 

g the 
, 

T T call 

M 

. thirty 





THE 





ricdlv, ‘‘ Let us go; there is 
[ care for at all ’’—a senti- 
id repeated later, half sulkily 
seeing sights ; I have seen 
Macaulay was quite sym- 
a man,” he said, *‘ who has 
usand pounds on paintings 
he truth, own that he 
! irt as poor Georgie.’ 
him in various” guises 
of one triumph, of which 
been the eve and ear witness 
about to enter the hippo- 
it the Zoo, when someone 
m to Macaulay “Mr 
the girls “Ts that My 
d the hippopotamus.” 
Lid a shilling to see the 


y left it in order to fix 


istorian \nd yet 
in the family circle that 
b mea celebrated man 
ilised what the world 
His nephew George once 
it an uncle of his was 
History of England in two 
es long, as if the length 

ts outstanding merit 
rich, Macaulay’s generosity 


did 


a clergyman 


usually he good by 


5S a year to 


pporting his brother’s orphan 


uid three guineas a year for 
library subscription, and 
doing so he kept him out 
harm and did him a great 
save a woman’s husband 
he sent her various sums 
few months £130, refraining 
he telt that, as a matter of 
had come when the husband 
ilise the results of his own 

e a kingdom is,”’ he might 
tl sixteenth-century poet 
Could aught be more 
words he wrote to his 
ret on September 15th 
you for your very pretty 
iys glad to make my little 
I pleases me so much as 
kes books For when she is 
will tind that they are better 
and cak and toys, and 
in the world If anybody 
ec greatest king that ever 
nd gardens and tine dinners 
iwhes and beautitul clothes 
servant on condition that 
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I would not read books, I would not be a king. 
I would rather be a poor man in a garret with 
plenty of books than a king who did not love 
reading.”’ 
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“MY CUP.” 


BY THE REV A AVERELL RAMSEY. 


CUP may be of glass, china, stone, pewter, 
42% silver, gold. When made of precious metal, 
the goldsmith engraves on it beautiful figures, 
or covers it with jewels. <A ring of rubies to 
adorn the lip of the cup, a belt of emerald stones 
body 


to deck its pillars of glittering sapphire 


to enrich the fluted stem, ropes of pearls and 


diamonds to grace the handle. Such a mag- 
nificent cup may be seen among the spoils 
taken from an Oriental palace and treasured 
in some royal museum It is to be looked at 
only : never used, not so much as handled or 


touched 
In many of our homes there are cups, less 

splendid and costly, which we greatly value 

bearing the letters of a 


birthday gifts name, 


with a few loving words; prizes gained at 
school, in the cricket and football fields, or in 


athletic sports, for running, leaping, wrestling, 
swimming 

A prize 
telling how it was won, and to whom it belongs. 


cup generally has an inscription 
I have seen a glass case, full of silver-plated 
cups, of various shapes and sizes; and every 
one of them was proudly claimed by a sprightly 
youth as “ My cup.” 

Not 


excited people 


very long tens of thousands of 


ago, 


keenly watched the sailing of 


two vachts on the American coast. It was a 
race—a trial of skill between boat-builders in 
Great Britain and in America. Some news- 
papers said that nearly a million pounds was 


spent in that contest for a cup which, if melted 


down, would not have been worth a hundred 
pounds But the cup was much more than 
a drinking vessel It was a token of distinc 


tion awarded to the swifter yacht: a trophy 


to re present superiol workmanship or more 
skilful navigation 

So a cup has many uses, many meanings. 
From the earliest times a king’s cup was 
euarded as if it were sacred. When the silver 


t 


although the lad had not stolen it, 


cup of Egypt’s ruler was found in Benjamin's 


corn sa k, 
it might have cost him his life. 


Egyptian soothsayers used to fill a cup with 





ire water, on which sunshine was allowed 


i 
play ; and then they told fortunes from 
the figures which their fancy saw in the spark- 
ling liquid 
In our Bible the word “‘cup”’ is frequently 
used in a figurative sense. We read of ‘‘ the 
cup of trembling,” ‘‘the cup of His fury,’’ 


‘the cup of consolation the cup of salva 
tion,’”’ ‘‘ the cup of the Lord and the cup of 


devils.’”’ How 


words, ‘‘ Upon the wicked He shall rain snares : 


terrible are the Psalmuist’s 


fire and brimstone and burning wind) shall 
g 


be the portion of their cup’ (Psaim xi. 6, 


RV. Jesus speaks of His sorrows and suf 
Father 


ferings thus which My 


hath given Me 


“The cup 
shall I not drink it ?”’ (John 
XvVill. 11); ‘‘ Are ye able to drink the cup that 
(Matt. xx. 22, R.V 

The Lord is the portion 
oe My 


I am about to drink ? 
David joyfully sings 
of mine inheritance and of my cup,” 
cup runneth over ’’ (Psalm xvi. 5, Xxiil. 5 
Everywhere in the East a full cup is a token 
When Wilson 


travelled in India, the natives who welcomed 


of goodwill Captain James 
him poured perfume on his arms, and placed in 
his hands a golden cup filled to overflowing 
with wine If we offer tea to our visitor, we 
are careful not to fill the cup too full, lest it 
should spill over; but in some _ countrics 
there is no better understood sign of welcome 
than to make the guest’s cup overflow—tt is 
a pledge of kindly feeling, a promise of abund- 
ince 

Our God is a bountiful host There is no 
He has a large family, 

feeds them all. The 


returning prodigal finds ‘‘ bread enough and 


scarcity at His table 

nd, opening His hand 
to spare.” The lowliest 
tefully to sing 
Che Gospel of Christ offers to all 


shepherd has cause 
My cup runneth over 
peoples 


feast of fat things full of marrow, of win 
the lee well refined.”” This is the Old 
estament picture of uch New Testament 
blessings as pardon, peace love joy, lite 
eternal If these be in our cup happy indeed 
i we 
In ‘‘ Aurora Leigh that fine poetic story 


f her early days, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


rhe whole creation in my little cup 


And smiled, with thirsty lips, before I drank, 
I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God,” 


Look into your. little cup to-day. See what 
it holds. I can tell some of the good things 
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that are there. You have 


youth, healt, 
strength, pleasures, 


friendships, 
Hope, SALvation ? 
Lord Himself ‘ the portion of your Cur 


Have yy 


Gop, CHRISTI 


Is the 
If so, you wi os ve - 

' ll need an ever-enlarging cy; 
wherein to receive all that He 
that He gives 


In Russia, when winter is over and the j 


broken up, the Czar goes in state to drink of 


4h re > . ° 
the River Neva. Long ago, it was his Majesty's 


usage, after he had drunk, to hand back + 


his attendant the cup filled with gold. This 


Is no longer done. 


that the Imperial cup grew larger and larger 


until it took an immense number of gold coins 


to fill it Now a fixed sum is given as 
gratuity 

However large the cup which we bring t 
God, He is able and willing to fill it immeasur 
ably full 


creases oul 


Every year, as our capacity 
heart should enlarge, that 
may take in more and more of His fulness, Wi 
filleth all in all 


Then, when our cup is ru 


ning over, surely other lips should taste, other 


lives be blessed, through ours! 


There is sadly too much selfishness in tl 


world, even among young people who think 





themselves amiable and generous. At a 
dren’s party, when a dish of rosy apples wa 
passing round, one smiling little girl anxious! 
eyed the fruit until it reached her, and ther 
seizing the largest apple, put it on her plat 
Instantly the face of the girl next to her cloud 
‘You nasty, selfish thing ! 
to take that apple for myself.” 

commonly thus ? We 





Is it not too 


posed to allow others to hav the secon 








if we have secured for ourselves the t 
They may have the sury 


the crumbs that fall fi 


everything 
our good things 
table, the drops that spill over the brim 
full cup After we have drunk the cream 


the cordial, they may have the rinsings 


( 


cup 
It should not and must not, be so Let 
learn to be generous, not only when 

runs over, but when it Is not nearly ful 
only half a loaf, share it If we has 
the bottom half—let 

[rue charity 1 


we have 
only half a cupful 
lips taste and be refreshed tes 
give out of our pie®) 


sothir 
costs us somethlls 


not begun when we only 
It begins when giving 
when, out of a scanty store, 
ever so little, to help gladden, and save t 


who have less than we have 


we spare be 


hose 


is and all 


Year by year it was noticed 


I was just going 






























































t The Virtue 








the j AHE name “ Christ an.”’ which is so familiar 
rink | to us, occurs three times only in the en 
siesty tire New Testament It was not a name by 
; h the followers o1 Jesus were accustomed 
sienate themselves. Jt was given to 
by those outside, men and women who 
not share their secret no1 walk their road. 


irmed circle of the household 
en greet jeach other in ways of ther 


favourite titles preserved 





: inv a page ol Gospel and Epistle ; 
= und an arom . haunts them still, as the dried 
° ves in the jar keep for us a suggestion ol 

sweet and subtle perfume of roses that 
ed before we were born. The Dis- 
W es” it was one of the phrases by 
in that dawn, the friends of Christ 
| ted thelr kinstoll and themselves. 
e Believers”’: there is another of their 
The Brethren ’”’ was a third 
think | the ancient and pregnant salutations. 
Sain was a tourth, with which 
St. Paul, among the greatest of their teachers, 
nh spe ' nversant. Disciples, 
Bi n, Saints: it 1s a queenly 
tet te A ne scholar of a generation 
offers an instructive 
n conception of | the 
\ our one and test 
ng IpseiVves for h 


r the four significant 


( Cu 
és as constantly and as impressively as 
Lords 1 emed and dedicated servants 
en His Church was young! 
The Sobriquet of “The Christians.” 


But 1 I e we are not concerned with 
more intimate terms by which souls 
to Jesu { Nazareth delineated the 

t m they were grappled by 

Wi vish to look at these 
ALS { { ih the eves of those who 
creed and did not copy 

the great world round 
nd frequently hostile to 

n ned the sobs f of 

tlre embers 1 thie 

dll IPprising, so perpie 
2 I { ise world | d 
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of a Name. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., D.D. 


Author of ‘‘In the Hour of Silence,’’ ‘‘In the Secret Place,’’ Etc.) 


It was extorted from the enemy. When 
we read the that enshrine it, 
we have three glimpses into the infant Church 
as it appeared to the men who were its critics 
—critics always observant and keen and out- 
spoken, generally unsympathising and pre- 
judiced, bitter and resolute in 
their rancour and dislike. It may well be 
worth our while to ask whether the same 
verdicts would be passed on us, who repre- 
sent Christ’s Church now. Let us put the 
question to ourselves : does my history leave 
upon onlookers the impression left by the 
histories of the early saints ? 


three verses 


sometimes 


I. 
ND, first, we learn something about a 
/ Christian's wealth 


His heart is at rest and at home. It is 
full to overflowing. It holds a_ treasure 
which is inestimable and peerless. He is 
satisfied. He can nothing richer, 
nothing sublimer, nothing better, than the 


crave 


gift of gifts which already is his. There is 
a peace as of a quiet and unruffled morning 


morning which will not be 
surprised and saddened by tempest and dis- 
ippointment in the later hours of the day. 
There is a testimony on his lips, a glad and 
One Who has 
memories of the past, all 
his experiences in the present, all his pros- 
pects and expectations lor the future. Very 
probably he in outward estate. He 
counts for exceedingly little in the big world’s 
reckoning. He may be a slave, the chattel of 
a heathen master, who can do with him 
whatever he pleases. But, morning and 
noon and night, his Christ supplies every one 

his needs. And, morning and noon and 
night, he glories in his Christ and sets Him 


= 


unequivocal testimony, to 
altered all his 


IS POO! 


ol 


above his chietest joy. 
Phat was what they discovered in a disciple 
of Jesus in the great city of Antioch long 
' whose wate hword, 
whose talisman, whose first and last and 
Christ (Acts x1. 20). When 
buda-Pesth, he was 


ago—a man, a woman, 


midst, was the 
John Duncan was in 


told of a famous theological scholar, old now 
and forgetful of all his researches and attain- 
ments, who nt about the streets of the 




























































ng his hand gently on the children’ 
l ng Ove! then Or 
Tii¢ naoue Xpr.oroe, [novice 
‘Tnooue ALOT It \ 5 a CONSUI 
“ Rabbi Duncar 
posed t et for himself \n 
: , 


n strength, that 

Vv V I ( ° | ESI € 
( S n e t hom ¢ t 
n I ( o tind in Him meat 
n ul I cle rit ly and 
( L Vv erse of § I 
e the towns rhed as they d 

It was cle I name whi the 
e Inventin { eccentric Ni enes 

ere l er ¢ ng tell ( l 
n n ning t here I t 


| ll pre-eminen 
( i Cee ( S An Oc} 
rbs the 1 est of citi 
er rose t n eight than 
nade the bon n of Jesu 
lhe esl ( t he pre 
s, “It is expedient that ¢ 
l e for the ] ‘ ah 1 
title of King I Pilate wrote 
I n n Hel ve thre 
It was n n It was a 
wa splend l [t was a wre 
the vs of men and men and chil 
om God loved 1 of more 
Ve than laure or Oat 


But 


about 


Is Christ our Wealth 


ourselves Does o 


unmista 


icin 

i) nh 
mohilis 
i ' i 

4 en ? 
miecy ( 
nme Mar 
iS llkKe 
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H m Wh se 


life beats in y 





8 {hou 
as the life of the vine pulses and throbs in t} , 
at iN the fayy 
Y { { 1 pitntctes 1 i 
branch ; not of immortality, but of Him wy 
Ws { I 
Wit com 4 n t receive us to Hir Selt Br 
} . l . . rid 
t t \V { I e als Or t i 
4 mé 
our pl tk | iS 1 O De a cor yhiar not 
with a ce os 
} | hut 
( th nit | 
I hen 
taking dis 
emi | ] ft 
v clear yf " ' 
4 tol 
\ <e , } 
wo eee oe lan 
Sensitivene n | Chr 
hear ( Ric 
the lar I 
thn 
( 1 —_ ‘ 
1 .f oul } anc 
s] ld be | Isl 
} ee 
nter Er 
sik 
1” { . 
1m thie te h 
" 
pl ( I 
tive ‘ I { 





_ \ 
bre ren . 1S 
1 

Lord ¢ { th 
ever fli 
. 

Tree lect n | sh 

I ile prayel 





picture n 

more fanel than re Can we aliim f 
that ¢ . s been our wealth ? And can of 
those 1 ive watched us, in friendliness x) 
( n untriendliness, aflirm it too: th 
ch 


yUT, nexf, we learn s mething about 4 e 

) Christian's hunget . I 

He is mself. well content. He has ( 
and abour Since | t is his, he 




























































nes him of the poverty and 

~ » unacquainted with his feast 

’ e thought, also, of the 

| nd to spare at His 
supper for a multitude that can 

He understands Samuel 

Rutherford’s intensity of desire, when they 
alia him Anwoth: “QO, if I 
but sp o three or four herdboys 
ter. T would be satisfied 

et y ll the pastors of this 

nd t ( 1 any of the basest of 


rist ses is of one mind with 
Richard Baxter, when the Act of Uniformity 


st hi I many more out of theu 
he ( 1 we but go among Turks 
id | speak their languages, 
Is | be tle troubled for the silenc- 
eight indred ministers at once in 
| ng no employment in 
ls able in my eyes as to 

r the winning of miserable souls 


Christianity Sluggish and Dumb 


Or here is P efore Agrippa The king 


s ill at ease. He is trying to ward off 
the apostle’s earnestness with a light and 

ppant word Do you imagine that in so 
: me, and with such flimsy arguments, 


nto becoming a Christian, 


In that has no attractions 

se and the mighty. an adherent 

fa sect ever e spoken against ? (Acts 

XX 28, R.V Agrippa is hall-frightened 

he will be conquered by the preacher, 

$ so ll ssioned and so eagel He 

ters himself behind a_= sneer Unde1 

0 Ss s ( rony, he hastens to 

ape Ir missional of Jesus who 

‘sas if he will take no denial, and in whose 
mp. f is to linger 

You see the lesson for you and me. <A 

rstan is on fire with the resolve to gain 

lor ( tianity and for Christ He 

Knows the | t's penury and peril without 

5 even when it regards 

Ss starving in a land of 

Lois jyourneying on 

I e second deat rom 

e | convinced that 

‘ the heart requires 

the n-destroved soul and the 

: r SI er re made 

n Only when it falls 

I it be safe and well. 

n e heat to commend. thi 

Alpha and Omeg his 

Priest nd Wing He is con 

eech and OUul 
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is passing quickly, that men who need the 

Gospel and the Healer are dying hour by 

hour, and that on those who tarry a thou- 

sand influences are at work to harden and 

sour and alienate. How can he sit still ? 
| 


Necessity is laid on him. By his conver- 


sation, by his character, by his prayers, he 
must persuade his brothers and sisters to 
become what he is 

That is the Christian, as Agrippa en 





countered him in the judgment hall of Festus 
in Cresarea—a Christian thirsting for Agrip- 
pa’s conversion; a Christian who, when he 
saw the folk, ‘ bound who should conquer, 
who should be kings,” heard the 
trumpet-call shiver throughout him, “ O, to 
save these, to perish for their saving! die 
for their life, be offered for them all!’ 
But is that the Christian whom we have been ? 
I doubt it much. We are too otiose, too 
selfish and cold, too easily alarmed by the 
rebufis we meet, too prudent and _ precise, 
to be lovers of enthusiasm and aggressive- 
Philanthropy is active. Socialism 
is zealous in propagating its tenets, and in 
sounding the praise of its remedies for the 
ills of men. But Christianity, although its 
lips alone can publish the good news of great 


slaves 


ness 


joy, is sluggish and laggard and dumb. 
Ah! let us be ashamed for our inert and 


fruitless past. Let us cry one by one, 
“ Quicken Thou me, for my soul cleaves to 
the dust.” 


‘INALLY, we learn something about a 
| Christian’s cross 

In proportion as he is true to Christ, Whose 
Name is woven into the title which portrays 
himself, he is certain to be subjected to 
suffering. Christ—is not the very word a 
synonym for misunderstanding and slander, 
for contempt and rejection, for shame and 
sorrow ? And “* Christian ’’ must carry some 
of the same meaning. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as the Master, although 
‘ battered with the shocks 
of doom” so fiercely and awfully as the 
Master was: in this, as in everything else, 
He transcends those who follow in His train 

By the time that St. Peter w1 
the name, which had been given halt 1 sting], 
by the wits of Antic« 
more roughly and mi 


no dis iple will he 


ite his Epistle, 


h. was being uttered 
iwnantly Phe world 
was waking up to the conviction that, if 
much which it 
would be 


Jesus was to have His way, 
prized an 
undermined and ove 

look on so easily and so tolerantly. Judaism 


wished to preserve 
‘rthrown It ceased to 


v 


en a man might 


) 
n to comprehend that its forms 
tions were tottering to their fall. 
saw its idolatries, its pleasures, and its 
enues threatene the new faith. 
wry and resentful. They laughed no 
el t tli levotees of Christ 
| against them lhey commenced 
rt, to annoy, to persecute the sheep and 
of the flock These were the 


Pete 


he 


IV. 
girding Simon himself and drag 
Paul 


t< 
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crucifixion ; 
Mamertine dungeon 


sman’s axe on thie 


the wild beasts 


' $ultel 


And soon the 
would le 


road t 


THE 


and 


Pagan 


enemies 


ad 


Both 


qaays 


they 
to 


» Ostia 


to die under 


as a Christian” 


In 


He who 


e strong 


us Say 


OSS 


faith 


and 


iwnominy 


| fling Ignatius to 
mphitheatre ; would send white-haired 
to the flames ot smnyrna 
vear the hate lesignation of Christian 
h surroundin vill need to b 
ta good « re Rather let 
must lean on ¢ st in simplest 
Lord, Whose cross was so much heavier, 
enable him t I} his lesser c1 
it wood nd nails and 
pain 


and Blessed Path. 


Suller as a 


thy 
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is, although the 
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ness Ol title 
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old 
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long 
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as Many 
ls infringe and even 
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‘ride me as a fool for my 


put es an 
lays \e 
hen there 
ni In Chir 
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f is_ roll 
{ Nn mong 
er s Sure 
la not be he 
Which these 
e to conduct th 
because their 1 
lict ie lav 
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IPULOSITY [ am 
ich if 
and false cde 


und me, 
pocriti« 
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ii 


and 
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caring the Christian's 


t join in all the 


iwhts which are 


hey call me mor 


| 
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Vi 


COMMON 


Sse 


Lik 


I am taking up the Christian’s 







































QUIVER. 

yoke. If I must defend my Master whee 
others are defaming Him, and they scorn 1 “ 
for my witness, Iam walking the ( hristian’s 
thorny and blessed path. 

And nothing is here for shame: 
anything to diminish th. 
we thought a little ago. We ought to glon 
Peter tells us, if we suffer as Christians 
Itisa proot that the foe has no other charge 


no, nor 
it wealth ol whi h 


to level against us; he can only find fault 
with us, as he found fault with Daniel, on 
the ground of our fidelity to our God. More. 


over, our griels are embreced for the worthies 


cause, under the most inspiring flag, and in 
the campaigns of a Captain Who stands un 
matched and alone. And _ strange 

succours and supplies, cordials and cor 
forts, come to us from above. Do you r 
member the martyr’s epitaph on the rud 


tablet in the catacombs ? 





We forget it all—the unkindness 
the cruelty, the conflict; for our | 
Jesus Christ sends wondertul compensations 
to those who sutler as Christians. 

So let us mourn that we have known t 
Impertectiy the wea th, the hunger, and the 
CTOSS Let promise Oul Master that we 
shall welcome each of them in larger measure 
and degre And if we are still in un 
tainty whether those outside the Kingd 
who ‘study u and torm their own opin q 
of us. will instinctively and inevitably call us 
Christians, let us terminate the uncertaint 


ht 


and find in Christ now, beyond all doudt, 


Y 


our God, our Life, our Cure 
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Affair. 











A Complete Story. 


I shall require your undivided services 
Sir Fergus had uid wh he enga | her; 
‘and though, of course, \ will take a drive 
or walk every da I mu have you constantly 
at hand at « r hours to attend to your 


duties.” 


n 
| By KATE MELLERSH. 

NRYING 1 the noon 1s a most repre- 
| " Sl id Christabel, ‘‘ even 
é iff or sees me pull my 
iy cket to dr m\ 
ii L I ental Si ik 

r 
OTE { l wed resolutely to her 


d been watching was 


by now, and the sounds of 
nd fainter in the 
4 ( bel i d up the bulky 


i glanced over it In a 

‘It will take me 

to make a good abstract 

2 ch one, too, to digest 
out this week 

ds talked of her as a 

1, She certainly had a 

d comfortable quarters 

1] employer, Sir Fergus 

patronised a 


he and her late 


father 


\ » he had decided to 
5 or man, after years of 
work 1 Government 

laxwell had come in for the 
er I d for diplo- 
man in his old 

is mm hi wn 
on he itlon 
cauttl 
f L Wwoman-secrt 


father 1d she applicd 

I l ret She cde 

| i i fool 

bel to herself I do not 
I I | >» mu 1 after 

] lv a ry use 
drawback to Christabel’s 
1 good pay She was not 
t ‘ loving, sensitive girl 
pient {f pluck and a fund of devotion 
Lup it I irm heart here was no 
if hese qualities in her present 
| to find an outlet for 
beyo t precincts of this correct and 





‘You will have a holiday by-and-by, and the 
salary is ampk What have you to grumble 
at, you ungrateful little wretch ? ”’ Christabel 
; and it was the habitually 
appeared before 


summoned her to his 


said to herself to-day 


bright and alert fa that 
Sir Fergus, as his bell 
sanctum 

‘Take these letters and attend to them,” 


down one or two 


those I 


‘and you can take 


shorthand Did you 


he said, 
notes in type 
rave you yest rday ? 

‘* Yes, here they are 

She laid the papers at 
her place at her own litthk 
\ busy half-hour followed, 
back to het 


luncheon time 


his elbow and took 
table in the corner. 
went 
until 


Then she 


room and to the abstract 


Many clever people came and went in 
Maxwell House, Christabel’s intelligent mind 
fully appreciated the conversation she heard 


there Few of the talkers noticed the quict 


little secretary. Christabel was not beautiful, 


and there was nothn in her face and ways to 
attract their attention They were all very 
polite to her; they c ild see she was a lady, 
if they ga a t t at all in the midst of 
eir conve! i 
Christabel 1 n used to mixing with 
llectual people all her life—her father was 
no ordinary 1 mit she had shared in the 
icty and | ic her part in the discussions 
i old d \ Nie 
One d ed of bei always an 
outsid she thought somcti 
Chet was man howevel who commg 
at long intervals to dine with Sir Fergus, 
did notice “tl little secretary girl,” as he 


called her in his own mind. He was younger 
than most of the rest, and his character and 
fused and had not 
run into a mould and cooled, as most of the 

He liked the look of Christa- 
and the changing expressions 


opinions were still being 


other men’s had 
bel’s bright eves 
of her intelligent face 

You must have a precious dull time of it 
remarked to her. 


here ! * he had once 


















































































had tilled 


1¢ words 


ititude to this big, 
who had spared a 
in the midst of a 
n 


miling, 
of 
d ) 
in 


er,’’ she said 
terested 


ides, I could not 


nm some 


well up 


1 must be clever 
Christabel sincerely, 
educated, and my 
I { House né irly 
ything to t! 
ed wistfully 
{ yu SO 
d of himsclf in every 
1 (Gs tire Mant 3 
ial ys l 
ad { ii had 
) veak bout her 
bi ou il i l } 
tantly full of hu 
ile as one Ol the 
iout some object of 
it first, her thoughts 
clever man, whos« 
Witt uch marked 


Maxwell’s circlk 


re Christabel uld 
ey Manners’ history 

d, she knew ind he 
ferred; but whether 
or wiiere lived 

1 LV < I The 
i al { pre ity 
ily 

to m i 
Tow Lik a ol 
1 

‘ im ! 

l 1 thie 

1 i been her 

d all my life for 

( I Lilie | i ce 
id to herself 

a I Lor 

ed her 1 br vn 
had | that 


THE QUIVER 


looked do 


dress 


Fergus say 
soni l il 


le disconte ntedly at 


ve liked a 


looked so 


new one 


but 


worried last ti 


ould 1 he 
uly could not help giving her th 
f tt all about her dress in her 
ling s vas to sit next to her 
Che old gentleman who took 


o buried in his plate that } 








m to spare for her; and the 
Mi lanners’ other side did 

1 e inclined for conversation 

» as usual, and the talk b 

( istabel loved to hear her 
ight, it seemed to her 

ALLY brilliant. In one of the 
conversation, he laughingly told 

{ le cist 10n was remark 
m l he had promised an 

i stabel [I am quite ‘up 
: f b do you knov 
1s-st nt to Professor Cray 
There have been some privat 
matte which have evidenth 

} , r ey I must not rev 

bh l ire Sir Fergus will 
i i e notes, U you ask 





1 her seat with the other ladies 
y to her own study. 

e door a few minutes later made 
Ir. Mannet ime in eagerly 
Sale I mav have them, oI 
ou will get them done tor me 

I 





by e for a little U 

; . drew him on 
1 hi of his dear old 
n, the crippled 
Hertfordshire, and of many 
made up the mnte! st of Hb 


little me 


id have told me 
laid het 


as she 

















‘*You must have a precious dull time of it here!’” 














THE 


bed, when she knelt 
her ev in rayel Geoltrey s name 
iway Whisp a il them now 


‘IR FERGUS MAXWELL regrets being 

_ unabl lo to dispen with th 
] I : d ;M 

1 | ( » resume r duties 

be ( | tO ¢ i a litable 

lidate, and will t require her to return 

Maxwell House 

bel ] b ( er pillow, holding 

t white 1 1 I hand A look of 

crent 1! Ve She had not 

ht het iccident nd illness would so 

entail the | of her post Sir Fergus 


unconscl yusly 


fact but the friend- 
ir Fergus 


ch to lean 


s character was a 





evil days. It all 


1 to have happe uddenly 
lay had co round She had hastened 
th kindly 1 the poor lodging 
y fri he usual, 
thi ‘a I-Istree had made a 
ble 1 i 1 come to almost 
ituti I old schoolmate 
1 her fre | ull 
l li v by bl ( ing 
( 
I ‘ ‘ ed 
| 1¢ ( ta 
I ly 
f | , 


l © LO hel r 

I i la Good 
( l 1 tor het 

t and a cle,’ tine 
; but meant to Christabel |! 
the ck seemed to have made her dehi- 
ind cal t chill, so that wecks 
t by and still tayed on in Fanny’s 
little ON ] if she had been in 

I indin ind had had better food 
yuld have ri ted themselves sooner s 
] 1y’s ideas of sufficient nourishment were 


from that to 


and 


ether 
accustomed she 


t her failing appetite 


OUIVER 


dehicaci sh dared not 
slowly dwindling 
pillow 


Now this not 


ne from Sir Fers 
and she knew that she must look facts 
the face and devise some means of ra 
work 
\ week la by Fanny’s 
und th ) trying to help with th 
sewing ; but Christabel had no gift in tha 
way, and s l ime miserably conscious 
be fore a we I 1 Over. 
Yi 1 will t on 5 yu have Sor 
fresh alr larling,”” said Fanny. ‘ When | 


have finished this batch, you are going to tak 


my arm and t as far as the recreation ground 


there till I « 
1 a mild day—and then I wi 


rm You can sit 


So Christabel was deposited on a seat, and 
short 


and she sat back 


Fanny away. The 
had been too for her 
scious of the busy throng passing and 
offered a 
thoroughfares 


hurried walk even 
much 


barely cor 


repassing rhe recreation ground 


short cut between two busy 
seemed endless. TI 
leant 
1 at nothing. 


How hop less it all 


and the stream of 
ed her face and she 


d and lool 


people 
soft air tou 
cheek on her har 


How tired was 


seemed ! This morning she had broken int 
her last sovereign, and there was no one t 
whom she could apply for help, even if her 
pride would have let her do such a thing 
She had « ] | e brother He had d 


just before she lost her father \ sort of sick- 


faintne ‘ over her, and she leant more 
he ily the ar 1 1 seat, I 
had not hed | destination 
ind she | to turn for atten- 
t ind be d 1 in getting t 
m Is for \ < 

Pre i { ristabel’s he d swayed, and 
she would fallen sideways off the seat 
if a ] 1 not stopped suddenly an 
4 il { 

‘Good hea '’? a man’s voice said 
it is not my little tr | Miss Sale! What- 


Oo make you look so ill 


this ? 

Christabel’ brain 
She looked up into his face. 

It was—yes, it was—M1 
was so weak she could not help it—the tea 
began to run down the thin white cheeks, 
little hand could not find 
Geolirey 


be gan to work agai 


Manners! she 


and the trembling 
the handkerchief to wipe them away. 
did it for her 

There there,”’ he 
home and give you something. 


“let me get you 
This is my 


said 
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} yered to some deprecatory 
< che cab. He would not hear 
walki iort distance. She did 
| .imaw exactlv how she got up the stairs ; 
a 4 1s if she w lifted up them 
| oar the sofa, Mr. Manner: 
dt | to run away for a few 
b was back again with 
| r rusks, and Christabel 
| T obedi it I iby as 
| S is no use open her 
—!1 is only to have it re 
1 in wine, and to be met 
| nile nd the same dete1 
I uir | 
] ma he said at last 
‘ begin to look a bit better 
vou ¢ some bread-and-milk 
i know; but I shall have to 
f wssistance for that, though 
feed \ I am awfully good at 
a lin Mother says she never saw 
| bea catness at that 
f 1 Elsti will soon be in,” 
( but I don’t think I could 
S t pl it I feel so dif 
| 
I s Now lie still and 
I | to invalids’ ways 
| t be allowed to 
Y 1 about it nother 
| Sir Fergus 
( b not his 


AFFAIR. 


Fanny came hurrying anxiously into the 
room. 

‘Oh, my darling, here you are quite safe!” 
she exclaimed, then stopped, seeing the stranger. 

He soon told her all about it; and, when 
Mrs. Elstree saw him down to the door, he 
somehow made her feel that it was “ his affair,” 
so that she took the money he gave her for 


Christabel’s use without a single protest. 


What days they were that followed! Fanny 
could not get on with her blouses, she said, 
by reason of the knocks at the door. 

“We shall have to keep a page, dearie,” 
she said, laughin; rhis time it is some grapes 
and we have not half finished the last.’’ 

That is because you will not take your 
fair share,’’ said Christabel. ‘ Oh, Fanny, why 
is it I dike to have all these things showered 


upon me? Why do not I feel any proper 
pride ? 

Fanny thought she knew, but discreetly 
only joined in with ‘ I wonder ?”’ 

They saw no more of Geoffrey for several 
days; and then it was not Geoffrey, but a 
grey-haired old lady, who mounted the dismal 
staircase and came smiling into the shabby 
little room. 

‘Geoffrey brought me up to town to-day, 
my dear,’’ she said, as she took the trembling 
girl into her motherly arms. ‘ He is waiting in 
the carriage outside, but I said I wanted you 
all to myself for a little while.” 

So Christabel put her head down on the old 
lady’s ulder and told her all her story. 

You do ] y boy, dearie ? s] said 
at the end his is really and truly ‘hig 
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What Insurance can do for a Woman, 
By ELLA G. GRUNDY. 


£100 





before the £100 falls due, all the money 4 
has been paid (except the first year’s premium 
is returned, with the addition of 2 per cent 
compound interest 

fhe following arrangement is excellent 
lor those parents who can afford to deyot 


a large um yearly to providing for their 


ull 


londhters fatin mel Ts 
daughter s . ire. A yearly premium 
$13 I2s. I Insures a girl for £500. Wher 





he is. twe1 fi he has the optioy 
tak! ng #2 cash ind exchanging 
remaining 4 ) for an annuity of £64 35 
to b i the age ol fity-hv By 
mean tart in life and her old 


cannot be kept up, a parent may take 








fully paid policy for an amount 
pI rtion to the number of premn 
has paid. | example, if he pay 

Ol halt thie imDel yea greed 
he vill 1 ( e half tl t il sum iSsuI 
with a tionate option 


is for the father to insure Aamself for a sum 
ini + 4 ‘ ; } 
payable a he end of a certain number 
years, or at leath, should that untortun- 
ately occur before the end of the term 


£140 in Twenty Years. 


Su} e a man of thirty undertakes 
| r fe } 
pay an an lal premium Ol £5 Os. Od 
may thu e to h daughter the 


| lum nown as an 
dowment unteed_ bot 
tem.” That t n addition to {I 
here L l the rate 0 
per cent m { very pret 


gv) ‘ j l ead ol the ! 
, 
4] | 


nN hte! nt of view this | 
the most advantagt 
there is the fact Mat 


It it 

































WaatT INSURANCE 





renders this system out of the ques- 
, the scheme previously 





, cael e found to work excellent! 
re another method akin to insur- 
“ _ though well known, 1s not 
i the benefit of a daughter. 
howevel plan to be thoroughly 
ae 1 t parent who Is anxious to 
| ard his ld’s future. I allude to 
rty through a 
Buying a House. 
l indred ot ) hould 
5 é H weed only pay #150 
t ym the building 
S ild let for {30 
t 20 a year must be 
r interest and 
\t that rate the 
\ ed at the nd 
en it iw #10 1 
su 1 rent O L4, 
I 5 14 te 4I 10 l 
is I to have even 
In ] ( ol 
s idly Lice 
I ) Value If 
1 350 hous 
b 50 h down 
uinin £300 In 
‘ a otal EI 
be fifteen vears and the in- 
tal exper ( nected with the hous 
| , ne by the parent 
| n { | ore atistactol I 
ust ry the family during 
iM | I [t should be put 
ti til she comes ot ag 
€s ie of the urance 
{ A i t can help their 
ter . t u nsider how a 
What if I fall I? 
I 1 fact that a 
hing to 
4 and 
e but the ults 
fo many ot these 
{ I fall ill?’ 
t lhe anxiety of 
I te 1 re 
thi , 
th ; . 
ent Ol old ie 
0; 
‘ 1 raise ¢ ection 
t oblematical future 


CAN DO FOR A 


WOMAN, 827 
sixty ?”’ Or, “I may not be ill.” Or, 
‘I may not live to be old.” 

With regard to the question of marriage, 
surely it would be a great help to a husband 
to know that his wife was in some measure 
provided for. He need not insure himself 
so heavily then. She might, however, prefer 
to realise the surrender value of her policy, 
t.e., take a sum down in proportion to the 
number of premiums already paid. By this 
means she has a little ready money for her 
trousseau, or to help in furnishing her new 
home. At any rate a possible marriage does 
not seem to be a logical argument against 
insurance. Certainly a woman may not live 
to be old, but most working women seem to 
be long-lived. At any rate there are numbers 
who are in dire straits because they neglected 
ion for the time when they 
earning money. 


to make any prov 
are no longer capable ot 


Convenient Weekly Payments. 


Insurance can be effected in two ways, 
either in a friendly society or with an 
insurance compat Friendly societies will 
appeal to those who are earning small 
1) ' 4oy7 +} » ant , I . le 
nconk LO! rit payments can t made 


monthly, o1 which is more 


convenient to many people. Then, too, in 
friendly societies the policy combine 
1 : , na 


SICK ay anc Imsurance, 


can 
large friendly societies, 
and many smaller ones, which admit women 
members. The Hearts of Oak is the only 
important society which does not admit them. 
lhe premiums, of course, vary in different 
ocieties, and also according to the age at 
begins to pay premiums, 
which she insures. 
an average example of 
woman ol 
month. If she 


which a woman 

and the benetits for 
The tollowing 

sickness 1n 


twenty-five pays I 6d pel 


urance Suppose a 


be ill, sh lh re ive 10s. a week sick pay 
for twent\ xX Wet ind then 5s. a week 
for another twent x weeks, should she 
be ill so long; and £10 would be paid at 
her death—t nown as “ funeral allow- 
ne 

liaw ot twenty-five be fins to pay 
2s. Id. pr nonth and continues until she 


will then receive an annuity 
‘ ; iould she die before sixty- 
five the whole of the contributions which she 
has paid together with 25 per cent. compound 
interest will be paid to her beneficiary, 1.e., 
the person whom she has chosen to receive 
it. An additional payment of 5d. a month 
a week when she is Ill. 

a larger sum if 


assures het 55 
It is better to insure for 




























































en the mean 
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hould rei 


Che folle re typical cases. A ve 
payment of {13 19s. Od. from the a 
twenty ecure ension of {I 
at the ag { fifty-five, or it may be exct 
foraca I tot{8o7. Ifawoman. 
will be y-seven ext birthday 
fioa ve | will be et tled to an ar 
ol 443 17 Od. at the e ol sixty. W 
} ! | that age sl is not obliged 
take the ] on, 1 her circumstances 1 
it uy Co’ She « in dra what is ky 
the laranteed cash value.” Thus, if s} 
has paid 1 larly, she will get {566 13s. 4 
which 1 equ l to the acc umulated amount 
the premiums with compound interest at t 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum. Surely t 
L good estment! If she does not 1 
regularly « does not lose all the annuit 
the amour he draws will vary according t 


what hi 
] qu te 
payment 


annuity oO 


ty money ( 






















ed to pay part of th 
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| I 


Ca&>rce, 
sibh to quote 
by d Herent cc my] 


IMmMpo 


paid 
prtic. 


Each {10 yearly prem 


idependent of the other ye 
| secures a separate amount 
value just as if it were 


cash 
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Sunday School Pages. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LY 5th. ISRAEL ASKS FOR A KING. 
1 Samuel 


The nation’s rejection 


4 


| ») The prophet’s warning 3) The 


{ERI tl ras striving after some- 
Fr oes not desire us to have 
5 ur good ; we persist 


n. fiven to us becomes 


[ case with Isracl Phey 
b ( the nations round about 
king. God gave them a 


ind took him away in His 
of Edinburgh, relate 

[ once heard an aged minister 
that he has been many 

ll fragrant in our land 
ident \ child in his 
, dying. as the doctor 
| by the little bed, the 
Lord to spare him, if it 


t the anguished mothet 

) pare him, whether it be 
Contrary to expectation, th 

ly son, he was fondly in 

| inhood he plunged into 

1 dissoluter Detected in 
ton is own hike \vain 
it home to comfort the 
but he was in 

ore ageravation 
| whe rel b | jonate cry twenty 
t ( said, ‘how much 

It ll and not mine had been 

I | y boy in his gra i 
Dr. Whyte she was need- 

erself and wronging the 

It not to punish the rebellious- 

heart that her child was 

Yet is here a lesson which we 


God knows, and we are 
ould acquiest in tlis dis 
holdings and tlis’ with 


1 , : ‘on 
LY 12th, SAUL CHOSEN KING. 
I Samuel ix. 25/ x 7 

i 1) The signs of God's 
el's reminder to the people. 

ased with their king 
unother heart, and that is 
in be uy radu al 


been sorry for what I did then,”’ he said many 
years afterwards ‘IT have had plenty of time 
to think it over, and many temptations to try 
some other course ; and if I had been deceived 
or made a gross blunder, I would have made a 
change before now and I would do my best 
to prevent others from falling into the same 


delusion The day I gave myself up to Jesus 
to be His servant was the very best day of my 
life Then I began to be safe and happy ; 


then I found out the secret of living, and had a 
worthy object for life’s exertions, and unfailing 
comfort for life’s troubles.’ 


“Every Inch a King.” 

\s the people of Israel looked for the first 
time on their king, they must have been proud 
of him Hie seemed a king among men. But 
they were judging him entirely by outward 
standards, by appearances, and mistakes are 
often made in that way When King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra were in Naples, not long 
ago, they were anxious to visit the church of 
Santa Chiara, which was founded in 1310 by 


Robert the Wise Che church was closed, as 
the monks who were entrusted with its keeping 
were taking their midday meal The Royal 
party knocked at the door, and the sacristan 
behind it, thinking that they were beggars, 
replied ‘Go in peace; there is nothing for 


you 

\nother illustration of the deceitfulness of 
appearances is furnished by an experience of 
the Bishop of S \lbans during a recent visit 
to the United States. One day, with a book 
under his arm, he called on a gentleman, and 
the servant, mistaking him for a book can- 
vasser, slammed the door in his face. Luckily 
the eirl’s mistake was »bserved from one ol 
the windows of the house, and the Bishop was 


brought back 


JULY 19%h. SAMUEL WARNS SAUL AND 
THE PEOPLE. 
1 Samuel xti 
Points TO Empuasise. (1) The prophet's statement 
of God's past goodness. (2) The two paths and 
their issu 


One of the commonest sins is that of in- 
gratitude. Samuel recalled to the remembrance 
of the peopk of Isracl some of the things that 
God had done for them, but they had short 
memories and they readily forgot their bless 
ings. Many of us are just like that \ pas 

wer in s sta coach a sca iptal i told 
how in a dreadful storm his vessel had been 
wrecked, and all on board except himself and 
two sailors had been lost He had saved his 

] l 


life by hold on to a and was for a 
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More about our New Competition. 
By THE EDITOR. 


| First Prize: A ‘*“* Monarch” Gramophone. 

| Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 
Ten Prizes of ‘*Onoto” Fountain Pens, 

Ten Prizes of Five Shillings each. 


AM please 1 to not that there are mal V 
sins that the new Competition which I 


é T QUIVEI month or two 
s rapidly taking hold of our readers, 
I have ¢ fidence that it will be 
as successful as the Bazaar Com- 
t which I established last vear It 
lent that QUIVER readers have an 


penevoience. 





lance of and they are 
ve turning it to practical account 
rel t] helpless and suffering. 
i eal é vost I get letters on the 
t, but | see from some of them 
} that a few of m orrespondents do not 
sp the tru pe and significance of the 
ipetitior Furthermore, there may be 
ho have not noticed what I said in 
May and June issues, and for their 
hiefly, [ will point out the principal 
f the Compet 
idea I have in my mind is, in the first 
e, tooffermy readers some relief for theit 
umulat { Christmas cards and picture 
rds, \ n year by year grows greate! 
to turn t same cards into a means 
eby they may give pleasure to the sick 
1 suffe I would see these thousands 
lainty Is—which too often are a 
to the « ( turned into albums 
h Im 1 to various hospitals 
hout the countri 
Follow your own Ideas 
mpetitior as vou will see IS one 
fers plenty of scope for taste, skill, 
lit It is the easiest thing in 
1 to thi rds in an album 
it 1 idea + purpose, but 
[ my readers to tur out 
bums in p t of decor 
( They may. if they like, 
ir verses of poetry round 
L the eaves They may 
drawings, or in_ other 
ages as their fancy 
\ I leave to them, and 


in proportion as they exercise their taste 
and skill in these directions they will 
stand a better chance of winning one or 
other of the valuable prizes which I am 
offering. 

The first prize is a beautiful ‘‘ Monarch” 
Gramophone, which has been placed at 
my disposal by the generosity of the Gramo- 
phone Company. When one remembers the 
delight which a gramophone can _ give, 
not only in the home, but as a method of 
entertaining an audience, I am quite sure 
there will be a great desire on the part of 
each of my readers to become the fortunate 
this first prize. If, by any 
chance, the winner of the first prize already 
has a gramophone, I shall be willing to 
substitute a set of twenty-five records for 
the instrument. 


possessor ol 


Prizes and Consolation. 
In addition to the gramophone, which 
will be awarded to the maker of the most 
original and beautiful album, I am offering 


ten other prizes of Half-a-Guinea each, 
which will go to those who make the ten 
next best albums sent in’ This, however, 


does not exhaust the list of prizes. By the 
kindness of Messrs. Thomas De la Rue & Co. I 
am able to offer no fewer than ten ‘‘ Onoto ”’ 
Fountain Pens, which will go to the makers 
of the albums in what I may call the “ third 
grade”’ of beauty and originality. The 
fourth set of prizes will consist of ten sums 
of Five Shillings each. 

When the judges were considering the 
thousands of articles received in our Bazaat 
Competition last year they were embarrassed 
by the large number which were worthy of 


a prize. I feel quite certain that in ow 
new Competition there will be a determined 
effort on the part of our readers to come 
first. As it is obvious, however, that a 


prize cannot go to everyoue, the non-success- 
ful competitors will still have the satisfactiot 


of knowing that they have done something 
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Q. Is there any limit to the cost of the 
albums Ol rds ? Ul 
A. Non 


awarding the 


whatever. But the judges 
prizes W ill take into consid 


€Ta- 
tion the clever 


ess with which ¢ heap albums 

are made to look pretty, as I wish t 

c ourage mgenulty on the part of com 
petitors 

. Is there a limit to the size of the 


albums ? 


1. Yes 


As the albums are for the use 





of the sick, they should be light and handy 
not more than sixteen inches long and 


fourteen inches wide. It would be even 
better if they were smaller, for patients soon 
tired of holding a book, however {as 
cmating It may be, when it is at all heavy 

QO. May old picture postcards be used ? 

A. Yes, certainly. One of the principal | 
objects of the Competition is to relieve 
readers of their vast accumulation of picture 
post ards and Christmas In many 


ret 


cards. 


cases, I think, there will be no need to pur 

chase new cards 
QO. Will the albums be distributed 

London hospitals only ? F 
1. No. London will have its share, ol 

cours it from the large number which : 


I « Y pee » receive I shall, | hope, be able 

to send some to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dubli ( 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Cardif 
| | other leading 
In this way 


cities in 
lom QUI 
readers WI pread a ray of sunshine 
the whole country SE 

QO. What the latest date tor sending 
the album 

. septe 


mvel 5! 


th, 1908. 
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"WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS. 
Doctor: ‘‘Qut of condition—all you require is 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


—Always keep a bottle handy.”’ 


QUIVER. 














The LIGHTNING 
ICE CREAM FREEZER. 


A Simple Device with Triple Motion Principle. 
PRODUCES LIGHT, VELVETY ICE CREAM. 
uickest, Easiest, 
Sconomical Freezer on 
the Market. 


A Booklet entitled ** Dain’y Dishes" 
given away with each Freezer. 


The 


Obdtainable at all 
Ironmongers, Stores, &c, 


NORTH BROS. 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
6, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


| WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, wiile 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “ JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Box. 








 G.BRANDAUER & Go, Lio. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt 











SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 





WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 









BEETLES 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


EXTERMINATED. 


TON COCHROACH PASTE is a scientific po 
warth, I ¥.Z 


ison for 
— ( urator 
rater traps and | 13,23, Py 
D> 
P. HEWIT - w pomedreacins and Retai! Chemist, 
66 & 68, Division Street, Sheifield, 


shad tailed. “Fost tne 


In answering advertisements will readers kindly 


124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. | 











V INCREASES THE FOOD 
y yuse ENORMOUSLY” \ 


Other PLASMON preparations : 


- Oats. Tea. 
ne Biscuits, 

o Bread. 

‘a Chocolate. 

em Arrowroot. 

‘ Blancmange. 
‘a Custard. 


- Beef Extract. 
] Lanc} " ** Plasmon may be employed wit! 
greatest advantage for enriching food. 


ELECANT ART METAL BOX of PLASMON Foods, Cookery 
Book, and “ Truth”’ Booklet, post free, 1/6. 


PLASMON, LTD., Dept. B.152, Farringdon St., E.C. 
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“THE LAUGHTER AND THE SINGING AND THE GOLD” 


An Appreciation of ‘*‘ THE NATURE BOOK.” 
By ARTHUR HARRISON. 


all find, thus wrested from the ir actual meaning 


thunder rages or the wint 


Suk the words are a pt a description of Nature as we sl 
Thus do we think of Nature, though oftentimes, when the 


he is ** terrible as an army with banners.” 


-r storm-w 








“HOW PRODIGAL OF HER GIFTS. . 1S NATURE 












the permanent cure of corpulence. The success of this simple, easy, pleasant, and entirely 
harmless treatment has been triumphant. There is nothing to place on a par with it, not only 
because of its wonderful a ng properties and its power of lastingly overcoming the 


The 


Se seecbe bab seededecsisduccs 


i 


[' any of our stout friends are in despair of ever getting thin again, let them follow a short 
urse 


dread 
appetite 
appetite 
larly 
In physi 
is an 
person 
of the 
daily « 
doses may then cease without fear of the fat redeveloping. For all who value personal 


stronger, more energetic, and, in a word, a new being, both in personal appearance and 


first dose there is a reduction of 8 oz. to 3 lb., and this is always followed by a steady 


appearai 
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20) ry sensbomee IRRRDORRS sbebetetecee 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 


e of the famous Antipon treatment, the one remedy which has solved the riddle of 


| tendency to put on flesh, but because of its exceptional tonic virtues. It promotes 
and assists digestion. It requires the help of good food, and gives the necessary 
for it. Thus, after a course of Antipon, the patient is much better in health, muscu- 


al and mental ** fitness.” There are no vexatious dietary rules to follow. Antipon 
agreeable liquid of purely herbal ingredients, and can be taken without any second 
£ 1 I J & b 

being aware that a treatment for obesity is being followed. Within a day and a night 


rease until final restoration of one’s normal weight, with renewed physical beauty. 


ind sound health Antipon is a veritable gift of ony gods. 
Id in bottles, price zs. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or should 
arise, may be had (on sending amount) carriage free, privately packed, direct from 


) Company, 13, Olmar Street, London, 5. E. 


bed tel ee errr 
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lonial readers of “ Tur Quiver” will be glad to know that Antipon is stocked by Wholesale Druggists in Australasia, 
20uth 


Africa, Canada, India, etc , and may always be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist ov Stores 
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> Custard 


with 
eas Gooseberries 


BIRD'S CUSTARD is the one thing needed with all 
Stewed, Canned, or Bottled Fruits. It enhances their flavor, adds 


to their Nutriment, and imparts to them a grateful mellowness. 
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in answering advertisements will readers kindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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WJ i 1.A CIRRO-STRA ror 
\nd so we might g m taking each aspect of Natur ich bird 
nt as so fascinat | ribed and portrayed luke NAI 

, and through description of a really intimate nature 
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EMALE ORANGE-TIP 


ON FLOWER F ADY'S 
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Again, how fascin iting to read the clouds The ever changing kaleidoscope of cloud 
wledge of all, and Mr. William J]. S. Lockyer’s article, 
king, will be a revelation to those who allow the meteorological report of the newspaper to take th, 


and storm js a Wor 
illustrated from photographs 
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The Story of Fortune-Making. 


How the great Gold Hunt in which our ancestors fought and braved many a peril by land 
and sea has, through the course of the centuries, developed into a complicated science. 


THE ONE SAFE GUIDE TO FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 


Tho Simplicity of the Olden Days. 

\ the older money-making 
| quite a simple and so it is to- 

amongst more primitive peoples. 

The South Sea Islander, who exchanges his 
cowries for fish and 
has few finan- 

The natives 


days. was 


business : 


ings of glass beads or 


fesh and wives and corac les. 


| difficulties to contend with. 


f the Cassiterides. who in the olden days 
gave the produce of their tin-mines for the 
rple dye-stuffs and barbaric ornaments of 


had no complicated rules 
guide them or to confuse. 

They liked a thing; they gave so much for 
There was a little haggling and doubt- 
than a little cheating, but after the 
gain was fixed, in the generality of cases, 
were contented with the 


Tvrian trader, 
| regulations to 


ss more 


arties to it 


The Complicated Machinery of Modern Finance. 

But to-day it is another matter. The 
machinery f money-making has become 
|. There are wheels within wheels, 


and cylinders, pistons, cranks, dials—of which 
one must take particular notice—belts, cogs, 
patent gadgets of all kinds, enough to bewilder 
the inexperienced novice. The machinery, 
once started, looks easy enough to guide. 
The expert financier, like a skilful engineer, 
touches a lever here, consults a dial, turns a 
wheel there, and lo and behold! the whole 
machinery is in motion; it runs at its high- 
est speed, but with beautiful ease, the wheels 
ret pistons flash through the guides, no- 
where is there any hitch, and with every 
movement, every revolution, the gold is 
created, the profits pour in, the long miles are 


covered on the high road to success. But let 
the novice—misled by this apparent sim- 
plicity—endeavour to meddle with the 


machinery without a guide, and then there 
is a whirr and a buzz—and in a moment the 
unfortunate investor, misled by the golden 
prospects held out to him, finds himself sit- 
ting in the roadway, his money gone, his 
prospects ruined, and the great automobile of 
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TYRIAN DYE-STUFFS 
TRADERS B.C 450. 
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ood fortune—which he once thought so probably not only lose your Opportunities of 
imple a thing to drive—vanishing in the far fortune-making, but lose your original er ; = 
listance into the bargain. The financial] ocear PP 
Rapid Fortune-Making. anyone without a pilot, is the most rie a 7 
Modern finance possesses two qualities ous of all oceans. It is thick with reefs 
hich in the olden days were not attached shallows and treacherous currents and whie , 
t the machinery of money-making. By ing maelstroms. The credulous Seueaier i 
following the right methods and the right determined to earn his 10 and 20 per cent 
advice, and thus avoiding the perils and the with the best of them, is lured into all sor 
dangers that beset the unwary, money can of madcap, hare-brained schemes, at the o 


be made in vast quantities in very quick of which he will tind himself bereft of every. 
time and with very small sums. This power thing he possesses. To invest without ol i 
was beyond the reach of anyone in the long- curate information is to throw your mone 
wo years. Then, a moderate profit was « I] into the sea. Better do that : ’ better stil] 
that either patience or proficiency could hope save up your money and hoard it in you 
attain. Few home, than invest 
men, starting with it thus ras 
nothing,couldhope especially — wh 
to earn a fortune there is no ne 
before their death for you to do s 
The great fortunes it heing quit 
that were mac 
vere usually the 
esult of the 
patient, unceasing 
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ever. 
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ms of a hundre | every eadel 
thousand, tet this artick 
isand, or even ( un that rel 
nty thousand i guide which, as! 
inds. It is quit WALL STREET, THE NEW ; K E) CHAN RE FORTUNES been shown. 1s 
sible SO per- me F : essential n 
is the mone\ the same 
iking machinery the day. to start dit { ea t large tortune, perhaps an él 
l-a-crown,and to windup a multi-1 oO mous fortune—there is no. telling 
Indeed, the live many present-day very small sum and in very quick time. Th 
nates of the financial orld prove the truth Is a Way \ hich every lady o1 gentle! 
this fact to the hiit Mom \ ean be mad who has any spare money at all, from tI 
diy, easily. and in large sums b Li ioose to tel inl | ul lreds, or who can save 
Know the rop and fortunes inn be money trot ? 6d. a week upwards, 
| ith sing ( ! obtam 
I That accurate and detailed inion 
The Dangers of Inexperience. tion. without which it is imp issible for an 
Phe second quality is this—that if you do one to make a fortune rapidly and with onl 
not know these very ropes, if you haven't got) a small sum to begin with 
a reliable guide to show you the many disa- ) Phat absolute safety, which makes u 


vou must avoid. then vou will existence of the perils and dangers 0! 
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+9 the one who has received it. 
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A Practical Guide to Money-Making. 

Everyone who wants practical information 
on money-making should procure a copy of 
this book. Everyone who wishes to get his 
savings to work for him night and day, con- 
stantly accumulating, rapidly getting bigger 
and bigger, should read it. Everyone who 
wishes to make a fortune without risk or 
worry or special financial ability must have 
this book in the house to read, to consult, 
to follow. 

Nothing will be charged for this publi- 
cation, and if he will write for it to the 
Secretary, International Securities Corpo- 








We recently been reading a most mar- 
ig 1s book. It is marvellous in that from 
cover it does not contain one word 
s superfluous, one sentence that does 
ld a truth or a notice of practical 
t. It tells the reader definitely 
plainly. so that evervone who peruses it 
inderstand exactly what is meant and 
is to I done, prec isely How to Make 
nd that in large sums. 
Always Follow the Chart 
This book is a book which charts out. as it 
| 
| 
} 
' 
One 
L : ong 
| T OF TH MUN PAL 
ARTICL MAY OSTAIN 


It shows how 
that salety 
and Is 

ible It shows how any 
ft upwards may be used 
instalments, to 
£10,000, £20,000, and 


sea 
obtained 


Government 


secure a 

It shows 
very short 
It 
five-pound note 
single farthing of it 
ve vourself the opportunity 
ingly wealthy and in full 
| the joys and pleasures of the 


milar charactet 
may be made in a 
ore the close of this vear. 
u can take a 


sking on 


CO” 





YW 


RNMENT OF THE 








= — 
COND LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 
TIES DESCRIBED IN BOOK WHICH EVERY READER OF THIS 
THOUT CHARGE 


ration, Limited, 172, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, $.W., a 
presentation copy fully illustrated, and 
containing all the aforementioned facts 
ind figures, will be sent to his address 


post tree. 

Particulars will also be sent showing how 
the purchase of {5 worth of the securities 
referred to in the book entitles the purchaser 
to free insurance against both accident an} 


illness: in the former case for {500 and {1 
a week, and in the latter for {1 a week, 
whilst the purchase of £20 worth secures 


the additional privilege of a free Life Insu. 
ance Policy for {100 without medical 
examination. [Advt.] 

























{ta time when the question of Education 

so prominently before our notice, it may 
prove of general interest to set forth the 
claims of a few Schools whitch provide a 
good Modern Education for our Sons and 
Daughters 


On page 25 will be found our Scholastic 
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Have you Chosen your School? 


section, which we hope may prove usejy) | 
parents and guardians in their selection 9} 
suitable establishments, either in Town 


Country. The schools are adapted f 


) 


/ 


spectal requirements—i.e., for Universit 
and other Examinations, or for Domestic 
and Home Training for Girls. 




























“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including May 28th, 1908. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month. 


For Dr, Barnardo’s Hostes Bradford, 10s, 2s, 6d 
J N is s 

} The Chu {7 M.S. M $ 

kor Lhe Chu 1 of England Society for Pyo nding How 
for Waifs and Stra A Small Sunday S Class 


RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 


f 
Amount previously acknowledged .. ad 394 8 
I Mercies Kk 7 ha —_ ! 
M M. | 
Total , : _ .. £3915 8 


For Those Who Love Flowers 


Familiar Swiss 
Flowers 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS., F.S.A. 


‘* We can imagine no better book than this forafl 
lover to take i holiday to Switzerland Daily M 


This work dees not deal with its subject 
from a scientific standpoint, but in such 
a manner that the general reader may 
identify the flowers he may meet with 
in his walks. 

The popular and local name of each 
flower is given, whilst the locality in 
which it is to be found is clearly indi- 
cated. The time of the year the plant 
is in bloom, the shape and texture of the 
leaves, the form of the stems, and other 
salient botanical features of the flower 
are fully dealt with. 


With 100 Coloured Plates from Original 
Drawings by the Author 


Price 7s. 6d. net 






















(Signed) 


Adcre 





COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. | 
Go the Editor, * Ghe Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of ooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose Cne Shilling. 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
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~ EDUCATION ~ 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institution. COUNTRY 





A SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country ; 





| pVICE and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 
A for GIRLS or BOWS, at home and abroad, and as to 

bay on nations e of charge by the 
ver, M.A.), 22, 


is supplied fre 


Association (Lt (Manager, R. J. Bee 


Street, Stra 


LACKHEATH 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE 


FACING THE HEATH, 
A . 


School for Boys. 
a 


TAMMERING 


Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenue Parade, 











Accrington. 
d Muni il Edu 
d Gold Medal for ¢ Ile ‘ 
rator of met 1 betor British 
«le 


é apr u re ; 
QUERNMORE. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, BAR, Etc. 


SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 


BRADBOURNE 
College for Girls. 





SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 





PUTNEY, S.w. 


HURST LODGE 
SCHOOL, 





SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and ]. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTOKS in this country and on 
the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their 
selection by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended establish- 
ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be 
paid.—J. and J ‘aton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, Telephone: 5053 Centr 


STAFFORD. THe GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Founded by King Edward VI., 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 187). 


B.C. 


ation 
lea er: EO, Pow B.A. (¢ 
1 r iLN.W.M Line. Playing field of four 
fl B eck er. Thoroug) _ 
t \ of Cou Phy 
! r I i Master's } 


BOURNEMOUTH DISTRICT 


BRANKSOME, NEW MILTON HANTS 


1 
, 1 A 1 

} ‘ f ‘ l lr Near Se 

Bat ( A r table Home for quite i 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
BROOKLYN HOUSE, High-Ciase School for Giris. 
I ‘ and Visiting Profe s 
oF wile a ira a 


rH WALES COAST 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 
INGLESIDE, PRESTATYN, 


NORTH WALES. 
Principal: MISS STORRAR 


NORTH 


I k 
, M A 
li eN 

Individual Training. Dry and Bracirg Climate. 
RHYL NORTH | 


BLENCATHRA 


Marine Drive facing sea 


A Home Scoot For GiaLs. 


FINCHLEY. NORTH, 


ALEXANDRA 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 
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No. 1. No. 2. 
Baronet, widower, Rising young Bar- 
i ww 9 dren, rister Conceited, 
| £'0,000 a year, Con good looking, quart 
Erne ivalid, relsome. Fair skin, 
| sn grey eyes. Clever 

hing imateur acto 

ia Shaves with Vinojia 

Shaving Stick. 

















| Would y like “ in August next There is no reas why you 
an € Read the ‘ | ving directions carefully, and then Pte for the 
Competit traighta iy 2 
Dire The five illustrations given above and the five below represent 
gentlemen of vary rtues and attractions. You are asked to decide which of 
| is (a) the most elig nib'e for matrimony, (6) the best looking 
£100 wv be paid by the Vinolia Company, Ltd., to the competitor ending 
the mpetitor In addition to t prize, the next 1, uccessful | 
lr eat t f Vinolia Otto Soap, and the next 1,000 gentlemen competitor wil 
| Vi a Sha Stick In the event of there being a tie, the 41 will be divided 
| . ; t 
| Send no money or coupons. The Vinolia Competition is open to all 
it it out on the lines indicated and post it addressed *** Competitions,’ the 
i > - > em am , , of 
| PANY, LTD., 4la, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.,”" so 
August! 31. Competitors enter on the understanding that the decision of the 
I Other ¢ etit to follow If you don’t win a prize the first time, don't 
( nd wing filled in the following, post as directed, to 
I t order of merit iM h I arrange t ten lustration 
rder rer Order for Good ks Name of er 
f S Sone 
: ‘ . I am a user of \ i Soa 
wo! d ” sec id 1 ’ 
ind buy my upplie from 
third ° o , third 
{ 1 °» o° fourth 
fit i fitt 
t : . 
‘ ith a“ . ‘ ith (Signed) 
t eighth 
t ninth (Address) 
tent ; tenth 
No. 6 No. 7 No. 8. No. 9. 
Ri Wi . No Daughter of Solici Spinster, aged 28 Enthusiastic Suffra- 
‘ fr eve tor. Fair hair,bright Jealous disposition gette Philanthro- 
Age Gambies at blue eyes. fascinat Unpopular. Inheri pist. Owns con 
elage nu \ ing manner, good ted £5,000. Jark siderable property 
| C r dancer Thanks to hair, flashing eyes, Net good looking 
t . t using only Vinolia beautiful mouth, except tor her clear 
using erior Soap and Cream & teeth which have skin, which ts mas 
ir iia ty : Vino- has a complexion been preserved by saged every day 
ji a , the ideal like a rose, Vinolia Lypsy! and with Vinolia Cream, 
Ly iy Ha > 





Ls 








=: 


Aw 
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No. 3. 


Youngest Son, 
Never been a suc- 
cess, Good natured, 
tall. handsome, 


popular, Has exce!- 
ent teeth thanks to 
the daily use 

Vinolia Dentitrice 


ot 


Dentifrice, 














No. 4 
| Rich Stockbroker. 
Going bald, brown 


| eyes, badtempered, 
excellent goll-play 
er, and says there is 
nothing like a bath 
with Vinolia after 

| coming in from the 
links, 














five 
the 


Fill 
VINOLIA COM 





not Eve 


to 


Vinolia C 


up 





No, 5. 


Doctor with lucra- 
tive practice, Age 
45, bachelor, rather 


austere. Recom- 
mends Vinolia Toi- 
let Preparations to 
his patients because 
they are purest and 
best, 


PRIZE 


COMPETITION 
Ending August sist _ next. 


ryone has 
a Grand Priz 
und = five 
opinion, 


ladies 
in your 


answer nearest 
vetitors will eas 


in the following, 
them by 
ompany 


each 





p trying 
"snolia Company 
and (or) preparations 





aged 25, 





Earns her 





own tiv 
ing. Artistic, witty, 
and thoughttal, 
especially when -e- 
lecting her ‘Toi et 
Soap and Powder 
She buys Vinolia, 
for it preserves the 


complexion. 




















riiscments 


cauders 


wel/ 


cindy 





Mcengaon 


THE 


Or IVER, 
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NEW HOLIDAY COMPETITION 
Sand Castles 


The time will soon be here when the sea-side is crowded with children, 





and one of the chief amusements of children when at the sea-side is 


digging on the sands and building sand castles. 


This season the children 


will have the chance of adding to the enjoyment of their pastime by 


winning a handsome prize. 


Full particulars of this novel competition 


will be found in the August Number of * Little Folks,” but the Editor 


will give away no fewer than 120 Writing Cases, Boxes of Paints, etc., 


and numerous handsome Volume; to parents or other adults who may 


assist the children to win. 


Everyone should get the August Number of 


LITTLE FOLKs 


Ready July 23 


Gd. 


Of all Newsagents 






























ever open. 


‘* Meditate the Book of Nature 


JAMI rn 
THE 


NATURE BOOK 


A Book for those who would know 
the Joys of the Open Air. 


Illustrated by beautilul Co oured Plates and Photographs. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says 
“The pages of this charming work 
form a continuous panorama of natural 
beauties. The articles are written with 
ability and intimacy, and anyone with 
great or littke sympathy with the char.ns 
of the open alr wi | find pleasure in them. 
We congratu'ate Cassells on the initial 
number of a work that, by reason of its 
breadth of view and simplicity of treat- 
ment, is the most attractive companion 


Nature student could desire.” 


Part 3 Now Ready, Part 4 July 1. 


In 24 Fortnightly Parts, 7d. net each. 


that the 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus, 


» LA BELLE SAU AGI 




























A Book for the Lovers of the 
Tiny Folk of Field and Hedgerow 


Wee Timrous 
Beasties 


By DOUGLAS ENGLISH, BA. 
i This is the Third Edition of this 
| 
| 








| deservedly popular work, The 
Author makes the little Beasties 
talk and tell much of their own 
life history, but he does it with 
admirable delicacy and reserve, 
and the book is good reading for 
all lovers of little beasties of held 
and hedgerow. 
| 


With Numerous Illustrations and 
Photographs 


Third Edition. 5s. net. 








A Complete Food in itself. 


ALTICO is a complete food in itself, and can be 


mixed with water. 


It is safe 


during summer 


weather—there being no risk of illness from contaminated 
Maltico is made from malted grain and fresh 
milk, and is easily assimilated by the weake-t baby, 


milk. 


being 


retained when other foods are rejected. 


Recommended by doctors, nurses, and 
thousands of parents who know its 
sterling value as a bone and body 


builder. 


Has been the turning point 


in many an infant illness. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, etc., in 


wide-necked bottles, 1/6 and 2/6, 


IF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING 
MALTICO, ORDER DIRECT FROM 


MALTICO F 00DS, 
td., 








MOTHERS' 


Say Maltico is the Best for Baby. 


EXPERI 


ch better 


ENCE. °! 


especially 

pi k-m 
Darlington 

* Maltics 
It has don 
Hornse, 

“MM iltic » 1S 
food. Mrs. b. 


“I find Maltico 
infants.""-—Mrs. P., 


* Maltico i W 
Birmingharn, 

* NMaltico 
Southend 

‘] 1 mend 


Kk. G., Bart 


ttord. 


160, Redcross Street, 
London, E.C. 
Wholesale 
lvents: 
ROCKE 
TOMPSITT 
» & CO. 


plendid for babies, 
I have Maltico as 
myself.”"—Mrs. O., 


food that I have tried 
lot of good.”’—Mrs. B., 


satisfying and nourishing 


nouwishing for small 


dertul preparation P. kK. 


vod for infants.”—Mres. S., 


Maltico to my patients.” 










fantributor 
august. 1 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. | 
| 








RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BRASSO 


Metal 
Polish 


and 
see what a difference 
it makes, 














*fA little British Army 
goes a very long way.” 
So does a little 


BORWICKS 







BAKING POWDER. 


It is so powerful in action that only a 

minimum quantity is required to 

make the lightest cakes, scones, 
pastry, &c. 





MADE BY 
RECKHITT & SONS, Ltd. 


Hull and London. 


























LADIES’ and 
__GHILDREN’S HAIR 





S’ | A TETE A TETE 
| is always more enjoyable over a 
| cup of del.cious 
| MAGASSAR OIL, 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA | 





a Golden Colour for f 
es, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. S y Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London, 

















SPR PILESANR Claes psa wa eee gree 
aii isaveaiaresiicere?| 1 \- 4 Ut Meniemeneisaniccrett 
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The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 


M‘Vitie«Price's : ¥ 
; 


i! 


Seti 


jae 
DAIS 


vaten 





DIGESTIVE BISCUITS. 


mir S9a) S92 2sen2 ir] 
oO SARE PUNERSRUBR TES OAIENRee | 
( er. Lonvon, E.C. 


"Sire 
COUSmne. 
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